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Merry Christmas and Happy New Year! 


HE spirit of Christmas is childhood. Its inspira- 

tion is the Child. The impetus it has gained 
through the centuries has been through children. 
Today, careless of income or of the resources of their 
families throughout the world, millions of children 
are setting hopeful hearts towards Christmas morn- 
ing. This simple enthusiasm, unburdened by the 
knowledge of the trials that life brings, compels 
every adult to strive in some way through some small 
gift to bring a measure of gladness to every child 
wherever he can. On Christmas morning, for the 
most meager gift in the poorest of homes, the im- 
agination of the child can create an enchanted 
dreamworld and build round about it a fairyland 
which no maturer mind can ever enter and, though 
we of riper years may think that Christmas is not 
what it used to be, it is still the same joyful hope- 
filling time as it was when the true spirit gripped 
our own childhood fancy. 
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To those of older years, Christmas is always tinged 
with sadness. Its approach draws us to the ended 
years of childhood. The memories of days of sheer 
joy arouse in us haunting recollections of those we 
loved now carried beyond the portals of life. To the 
young, Christmas is truly a time of joy and merti- 
ment. To the aged, it is one filled with fond though ' 
sometimes regretful thoughts of those no _ longer 
here and we strive to recreate, through the children, 
something of the aura of bygone years. 

Perhaps in no other mental portrait can life insur 
ance paint a more lasting impression than at Christ- 
mas time. When the mind is concentrating subcon-| 
sciously on the loves of other days, the memory of 
one who carried his affection beyond his life must 
be uppermost! A desire to awaken similar senti- 
ment will be sure to develop. It is in such ways that 
life insurance truly lives long after its material 
force has been spent. 
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In Action 


Something Ol 


pews now and then among the pages of insur- 
ance history, as it is written in America, noted 
leaders have offered suggestions which are now 
the valued and vaunted accomplishments of the 
institution today. 


Fifty years ago at a life underwriters meeting 
in Chicago, Professor J. Lawrence Laughlin spoke 
upon “Training for Insurance” and prophesized 
the ever-growing importance of life insurance in 
the social order. He stressed his belief that the 
universities of the future must present courses to 
teach men and women the fundamental principles 
of insurance and its impact on the fortunes and 
finances of men, and enterprise, and government 
beyond political economy. 


At the meeting H. W. Higenbotham of Marshall 
Field and Company, gave a “pen picture of life 
insurance in colors of rare delicacy and in words 
of poetic charm.” Too, he ably stated the position 
of life insurance in relation to credit which he 
defined as “that larger consideration called con- 
fidence.” “Life insurance helps,” he said, “to 
strengthen the confidence which a man’s creditors 
have in his integrity.” 


Sw eth ing | 


IBERTY in a framework of discipline is our 

ideal; it is not destruction of the framework 
that is needed but the definition of human free- 
dom within it. It is a simple but fallacious thesis 
that the transfer of economic power to the State 
—that is, the bureaucracy—is in itself a panacea 
for all economic and social ills of society. The 
absurdity of such a belief is every day becoming 
clearer—not because untrammeled State control 
is intrinsically any worse than untrammeled capi- 
talism or any other species of absolute rule, but 
because all absolutism is in its nature inefficient, 
tyrannical and inhuman. As Lord Acton says: 
“Absolute power corrupts absolutely.” There can 
be no resurrection of the past nor reversal of the 
present. The remedy is to invoke and apply in 
the name of individual freedom and conscience 
those constitutional checks and balances which 
have always provided an answer to the excesses of 
concentrated power. Amid the debris of past wars 
and the threat of future wars we find problems 
of manpower, fitness, aptitudes and others to 
which the theory of probabilities are being applied 
by actuaries—Edmund M. McConney. 


By Td V. Calon 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 


Something i ™ 


INANCIAL security, in these years, is the goal 
of every man and woman. As never before in 
history seems this now so. 


Those who translate this urge into a socialistic 
trend are not necessarily accurate. Wars and eco- 
nomic travail, technological advances and popula- 
tion concentration vividly impress the transcience 
from the tranquil order of the long ago. Men 
would subordinate for assurance of even modest 
comfort, dreams of power and wealth that their 
fathers in days past made come true. 


The burden of a reasonable program to attain 
this security rests on private ingenuity else the 
government accept with alacrity the challenge to 
provide. And though the price may be liberty, 
the current urge is so motivating that even that 
sacrifice may be made. 


When America had need of a social instrument 
to thwart financial adversity, the actuary provided 
the answers by life insurance and annuities. It is 
heartening then to read that recentlv the actu- 
aries offered new and modern annuity calcula- 
tions. From these may come a new enthusiasm for 
personal thrift. 


Something i 


A known objective thinker on 
social and economic affairs, last week, re- 
ceived two letters. Both solicited acceptance of 
membership on a five-man committee to study a 
pension program and other welfare measures re- 
lating to employment in the same corporation. 


One letter came from the president of one of the 
largest manufacturers in America. The second 
came from the president of the union in the basic 
national industry of which the corporation was an 
essential unit. Neither writer was aware of the 
other letter. Both noted the advantage possible 
from an understanding approach to the creation 
of an enduring entente between ownership, labor 
and management to benefit all under the tradi- 
tional American capitalism. 


If our economy is to remain free and inde- 
pendent, a basis of attaining security for every 
employee, whether his income comes from owner- 
ship, management or labor, is a prime requisite. 
Federal intervention is impossible if the human 
components of an industry decide upon a plan of 
action which all can accept as fair, just and 
profitable. 
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AN EQUITABLE BRIEFCASE 
One of a series of advertisements illus- 
trating how a life insurance agent serves 
his community by selling life insurance. 























What, a“sea of troubles’ in this briefcase ! 


WHEN Frep La Porte read “Hamlet” in high school. 
Shakespeare convinced him that it pays “to take 
arms against a sea of troubles, and by opposing, 
end them.” 

And because he’s an Equitable Society represen- 
tative, unending streams of troubles and worries 
from all over his community empty into his brief- 
case—and it never overflows. 

“Will my kids go to college?” “What happens to 
me after sixty-five?” “Will our business ‘fold’ if we 
lose these two key men?” “What becomes of my 
family if I should die?” These are just a few of the 





uisten ro “THIS IS YOUR FBI” 


.. official crime-prevention broadeasts from 
the files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion...another public-service contribution 
sponsored in his community by The Equit- 
able Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC Network 











THOMAS I. PARKINSON, 





troubles of his fellow townsmen that Fred La Porte 
has opposed and ended—with life insurance. 

Men of his stamp have a right to the highest title 
that can be awarded in a democracy. He’s Fred 
LaPorte, Good Citizen...a man who does much 
more than his share to make his home town a better 
place to live in. 

That’s why Fred wouldn't trade jobs with anyone 
else in the country. As a member of an honored pro- 
fession...as a representative of an institution like 
the Equitable Society, he holds the respect and 
regard of every one who counts in his community 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


President - 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 


——— 
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4y LEON GILBERT SIMON 





Blank Ca rtridge 


HY do many well-informed people fail to make 

a success? This provocative question presents 
itself frequently. Recently I met a classmate of 
mine who graduated as an engineer many years ago. 
Today he holds an insignificant job in a big engi- 
neering firm. At college, he passed examinations 
very successfully and gave scholastic evidences of 
engineering competence. In referring to him, one of 
his present colleagues said “He’s a blank cartridge 
knowledge without power.” And that about sums it 
up. For all practical purposes, knowledge is a blank 
cartridge. By itself, it is of no consequence. 

In modern football, the successful player receives 
the ball and then moves forward with it, brushing 
aside all oposition. This requires action plus 
knowledge of where to go. The same rule applies in 
the business and professional world. The trouble 
with successful college careers lies in the fact that 
the college simply makes the student a passive re- 
cipient of book knowledge and professional teaching. 
It fails to give him the capacity of translating what 
he knows into successful action. Knowledge must 
be something more than mere pleasant contempla- 
tion and mental enjoyment. It must plunge forward 
into the river of experience and with the active flow 
of human events and occasionally against an ad- 
verse tide. Action concretes knowledge into a solid 
performance. For knowledge is an instrument that 
must be used, otherwise it corrodes and gradually 
gets rusty. Our colleges and universities test the 
students in acquisition of information. But the 
ability to use that information successfully deter- 
mines the students power. The quantity of knowl- 
edge is less valuable than the capacity to use it con- 
structively. 

Horace Mann coined the phrase “It is good to 
think well, but it is divine to act well.””. Human ex- 
perience tells us in a thunderous voice that what we 
know must be translated into successful action. 
Knowledge should be evaluated by its useability. 
Thought and action must melt into one another as 
they fuse in the crucible of human experience. 
Knowledge—by itself—sometimes generates mislead- 
ing expectations. For example, the old adage “Know!- 
edge is power” is untrue. By itself, it produces noth- 
ing. Only when converted to constructive action 
does it prove its worth. And, in addition, the action 
amends, alters and improves our concepts, thereby 
producing a new knowledge all its own. It provides 
old ideas with a new look. 


A young man leaves college in the high hopes that 
education will bring success to him. But the course 
of experience is strewn with a series of constant 
surprises. The roadway ahead is littered with out- 
worn ideas, corroded information, impractical pro- 
cedures, falsified predictions and unverified assump- 
tions. He should avoid the pitfalls that produce 
“blank cartridges.” He must wade through the ob- 
stacles and find the place where his talents produce 
the greatest net results. He must acquire an acti- 
vated competence for his task. 

Taking good aim with a well-loaded rifle is far 
superior to shooting at random in the futile hope 
that a bird aloft will fly into the cartridge shot. An 
individual may know all about.the structure of an 
automobile, its parts, and what they do in relation 
to each other, but above all things he must know how 
to drive it and, if it doesn’t work, how to fix it. 
Education is preparatory. Experience modifies our 
knowledge and each one of us must do a bit of mental 
house cleaning and a certain amount of occasional 
refurnishing. Therefore, the challenge of all educa- 
tion is to make it work. Wisdom comes from the suc- 
cessful interfusion of knowledge and action. Know!- 
edge tells us what to do but experience tells us how 
to do it. Education is not intended to hand out 
finalities but to test our knowledge in terms of daily 
experience. Thus we develop the habit of creative 
thinking. This translation of knowledge into desir- 
able results creates some sort of inward refreshment. 
It is a self-renewal and as long as we are capable 
of that personal phenomenon there is hope. 

The great end of human attainment is not.know!l- 
edge but successful action. A composer writes 
musical notes on sheets of paper. But they are of no 
value to us until they are translated into sound. The 
notes must be played to be meaningful to the listen- 
ers. The ideas must be converted to reality. Knowl- 
edge must have an outlet in action. Thomas Huxley 
expressed it briefly in saying “Let me be wound up 
every day like a watch, to move forward. I ask no 
better freedom.” Correspondingly, as we acquire 
more information, there should be an ever-increasing 
desire to translate what we know into successful per- 
formance. To toil for greater knowledge, to feel its 
significance, to think creatively and act accordingly, 
constitutes living life at its fullest. It illuminates our 
pathway as one of the noblest achievements within 
the range of human activity. 
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HE fourth annual meeting of 
T ite Life Insurance Agency 

Management Association, held 
at Quebec with some 500 in atten- 
dance, was roused by two pleas to 
meet problems presented by a 
changing world in a forthright, 
head-on manner. Superintendent 
Robert E. Dineen of New York, de- 
tailing the weaknesses inherent in 
Government health insurance both 
in comprehension and in practice, 
challenged the insurance interests 
to fight to maintain health insur- 
ance in America under private 
auspices. John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., in his traditional sum- 
ming up, set forth the need for 
better human relations throughout 
the life insurance institution. The 
concept of management, as out- 
lined by Wallace Bennett, presi- 
dent of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, for industry, 
has equal application for life in- 
surance but must be implemented 
by a management alive to present- 
day needs. 

As its president for the forth- 
coming year, the association 
elected Sam E. Miles, vice-presi- 
dent of Provident Life and Acci- 
dent, Chattanooga, Tenn. Mr. 
Miles, who is currently serving as 
chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, was elected to the associa- 
tion’s board of directors in 1947. 
He has participated actively in the 
small companies group and ap- 
peared on the program of the 
spring conference for small com- 
panies. Mr. Miles began his life 
insurance career with the Pilot 
Life as a member of the home of- 
fice agency department, and 10 
vears later joined the Provident 
Life and Accident as home office 
supervisor. He was made agency 
manager in 1938; he became 
agency vice-president in 1943 and 
on Jan. 30, 1946, he was elected 
vice-president of Provident’s life 
department. 

Mr. Holcombe, managing direc- 
tor of the LIAMA, closed the 
meeting with a discussion of the 
subject “Human Relations—What 
It Means to You,” in which he 
spoke of the need for improved 
public relations. 

Mr. Holcombe stressed the fact 
that the present writers on human 
relations all seem convinced that 
there is something far more im- 
portant than the creation of some 
system or welfare plan. The proof 
that these methods are not, in 
themselves alone, capable of cre- 
ating happy human relations lies 
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AGENCY 


MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


BTA YU Callen 


Editor, The Spectator 


in the fact that there are many 
cases where the workers seem to 
be unimpressed with a certain wel- 
fare or pension plan, for example. 
Obviously, something else is 
needed in order to give the workers 
what they crave. To the casual ob- 
server, it may seem strange that 
anything other than the pension 
plan is needed, but it does not take 
long to learn that it is. 

In explanation, Mr. Holcombe 
said: “One of the most obvious 
things to any worker, be he in a 
factory or in a life insurance 
agency force, is the spirit in which 
management views its relations 
with its workers. If that attitude 
is one in which top management 
has little real interest in the hopes 
and ambitions of its workers, 
nothing can hide it. In such a 
company, no amount of effort in 
writing articles in the house or- 
gan about the agents or even in 
sending personal letters on the 
agent’s birthday will do much if 
any good. Ingenuity, or even real 
skill in the mechanics of human 
relations cannot take the place of 
skill in the social or human side 
of the problem. 

“It has been written countless 


times in recent months that im 
proved human relations are among | 
the most important problems fac: | 
ing American and Canadian mat-| 
agement today. If that is true in 
business generally, it is equall) 
true in our business and especially | 
in our field problems. Agency of- 
ficers have a dual responsibility 

first, to impress top managemen! 
with the need for studying the at- 
titude throughout the compan) 

toward the relations between the 
home office and the field, and then 
to install a universal desire t 
make the agency force a ‘part of 
the team’; second, to assist each 
local manager with his opportt- 
nity and responsibility in his 

daily, or at least his frequent col 

tacts with his agents. When bot’ 
the home office and the local mané 

ger are united in achieving a cv 

operative approach to all agenc) 

problems, we shall have taken ‘ 

long step forward in our oft dis-| 
cussed desire to improve the ser, 
vice which our famed agency de! 
partment renders to the people @ 

Canada and the United States 

May that step be taken in each o 

your companies without delay. ‘I 

may be later than you think.’” 
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FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATION CHART 
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HIS chart outlines the organizations and functions of a large city agency. Smaller agencies will neces- 

sarily combine several divisions under one head. For example, in small agencies the training, broker- 
age and specialist divisions may all be under the direction of the general agent. However, all of the ac- 
tivities and duties listed here are essential to the maximum success of an agency—large or small. 


William E. Hays 
New England Mutual 


Managing a life insurance 
agency requires a “balanced oper- 
ation which is difficult for a man 
with average abilities to main- 
tain,” said William Eugene Hays, 
C.L.U., of the New England Mu- 
tual. 

“Your responsibility to your 
companies,” he said to the agency 
executives of 200 companies, “is to 
procure an adequate volume of 
quality business at a reasonable 
price. Your manager’s respon- 
sibility goes beyond that. He 
must deliver a satisfactory volume 
of new business at a cost which 
is within the expense margins you 
establish. 

“Your manager must give ade- 
quate service to existing policy- 
Owners at a cost which is also 
within the renewal margins you 
allow him. He must make an in- 
vestment in new manpower to the 
extent necessary to give his com- 
pany proper representation in his 
territory. He must operate his 


agency in such a manner as to dis- 
charge these responsibilities and 
have a reasonable profit for his 
efforts. 

“This is a large order, requiring 
a balanced operation which is 
difficult for a man with average 
abilities to maintain,’ said Mr. 
Hays, general agent at Boston 
for New England Mutual. 

Speaking on the subject, “Agen- 
cy Operating Efficiency,” Mr. 
Hays listed five factors which are 
fundamental in operating for effi- 
ciency: 

1. Definite organization pattern 
—key personnel. 

2. Physical layout of the agency 
office 

3. Staff selection and training. 

4. Financial controls. 

5. Building attitudes toward the 
job. 

Three Report Forms 


“In our agency, we use three 
report forms to guide us in our 
financial operations: a. Income 
and Expenditure Budget; b. 
Monthly Financial Statement; c. 
Unit Cost Analysis. 


0 


“The office staff likes to know 
that it is considered an important 
part of the agency team. It likes 
to be reminded that the agents’ 
success rests in large measure 
upon how well the staff ‘runs in- 
terference.’ One very wise agency 
officer of a large company has on 
his routine schedule for every 
agency visit a short meeting ex- 
clusively devoted to the office 
staff. The morale value of this 
simple but sincere gesture is tre- 
mendous.’ 


Paul F. Clark 
John Hancock Mutual 


Paul F. Clark, president of John 
Hancock Mutual Life, declared “our 
single biggest opportunity for im- 
provement in management is in the 
agency end of our business. 

“There is little prospect at this 
time of effecting savings through 
our margins from investment in- 
come under present government 
financial policies,” he said. “Any 
great improvement in mortality 
margins over the short term is a 
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question mark. Streamlined and 
electronic office procedures are re- 
flecting favorably on expense, but 
not enough to supply the answer to 
our problems. 

“Still our single biggest opportu- 
nity for improvement in manage- 
ment is in the agency end of our 
business — ever striving to work 
more efficiently at gradually de- 
creasing costs.” 

Mr. Clark warned that many peo- 
ple in life insurance make a mistake 
in looking at gigantic production 
figures of companies “and infer 
therefore that all is well.” Mea- 
sured against the market, he ex- 
plained, these figures are not stu- 
pendous or spectacular. 

“Broken down to the production 
of each individual salesman, they 
lose a great deal of their signifi- 
cance,” he declared. “For it is only 
when figures of production are mea- 
sured against the market that they 
have any significance. Not produc- 
tion but individual productivity is 
the answer to a live and prosperous 
economy—and this is as true in the 
production of life insurance as it 
is in the manufacture of automo- 
biles or refrigerators. 

“When we note that in 1948 the 
average insured family owned only 
slightly more than $6,000 of life 
insurance, can we feel that we are 
meeting the challenge of today’s 
market, especially in view of the 
fact that in terms of the 1935-49 
dollar, our present insurance dollar 
has decreased over 40 per cent in 
purchasing power? 

“Is our industry, like so many 
others, a victim of what a great 
sales manager has described, as ‘the 
only remaining shortage—and the 
most serious—the shortage of cre- 


ative salesmanship’? 


Joint Responsibility 

“No longer can the sales ex- 
ecutive in this business or any 
other wash his hands of any failure 
on the part of the sales force, be- 
cause selling is a combined accom- 
plishment and a joint responsibility 
of the management and the sales 
force. This suggests that we should 
perhaps go farther in our training 
efforts than we have already—and 
that the horizons of training should 
be extended beyond meeting the 
competition of other salesmen of 
the same product — even beyond 
meeting the competition of other 
goods and services. For there is a 
deeper and more fundamental com- 
petition today, which can be met 
only by wider knowledge of the 
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area within which we live and 
work.” 

“Always a key in our industry, 
the agency executive occupies a 
more important position than ever 
before. As the agent’s function 
has evolved from that of a mis- 
sionary ploughing the soil to the 
counsellor fitting a highly compli- 
cated and advanced service to the 
prospect’s needs, so has the agency 
executive become more than an im- 
presario, calling out the talents of 
the sales staff. 

“Today you agency officers are 
much more than departmental offi- 
cers, never crossing the barrier be- 
tween your department and the 
other operations of your compa- 
nies. The day when the agency 
officer was interested mainly in the 
area of agency activities has 
passed. Today he is brought into 
the broader councils of the com- 
pany, and the contribution of 
agency management to the overall 
good of the company is constantly 
in the minds of top management.” 

Emphasizing that many prob- 
lems face agency officers and agency 
management, Mr. Clark paid tribute 
to the contribution being made by 
the Agency Management Associa- 
tion. 

“The Agency Management As- 
sociation has shown in the last sev- 
eral years a capacity to study 
agency problems in the most thor- 
ough fashion ever attempted,” Mr. 
Clark said. “We are finally apply- 
ing a scientific approach to these 
studies and are reaping a handsome 
reward. 

“For many years the Associa- 
tion labored on a small budget. Our 


company contributions have bee 
recently increased, and the results 
are already appearing.” 

Mr. Clark also praised the 
pioneering work of John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., the first manager of 
the organization and its presen} 
Managing Director. 

“None of us can measure the im- 
portance and the effectiveness of 
Mr. Holcombe’s contribution to our 
industry, but all of us know how 
vast it is,” said Mr. Clark. 


Charles J. Zimmerman 
Associate Managing Director 


“The tremendous’ growth of 
group insurance, and even more, 
the growth of pension plans both 
in number of cases and in the 
amount of pensions provided, has 
narrowed our market,” declared 
Charles J. Zimmerman, associate 
managing director. 

Mr. Zimmerman spoke on the re- 
search study, “Applications, A 
Study of Their Number and Vol- 
ume.” 

“The increase in group and pen- 
sion plans may well be the funda- 
mental cause of the decrease in 
number of applications which this 
study shows,” Mr. Zimmerman fur- 
ther stated. 


Influence of Pension Plans 


“But we would also expect it to 
bring about a decrease in average 
size of application, which is not the 
case. In this connection, pension 
plans may well have a more serious 
influence than group insurance. 

“Since the war, pension plans 
have grown both in number and 
benefits. Many established pension 
plans have been revised upward to 
meet increased living costs, in- 
creased earnings, increased de- 
mands for more adequate pensions, 
and increased recognition of our 
social responsibility to provide 
higher pensions. 

In those cases where life insur- 
ance is not used to furnish pen- 











! 
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sions, the employee’s share of the | 


cost in contributory plans is never- 
theless a significant one. It leaves 
the employee with less money with 
which to purchase personal life in- 
surance. 

“In those contributory cases 
where life insurance is used to un- 
derwrite pensions, a double barreled 
effect takes place; namely, less 
money to purchase personal life in- 
surance, and less need for it.” 

Mr. Zimmerman also discussed 
other forms of so-called welfare it- 


; 
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surance. He said group Accident 
and Health, group hospitalization, 
group surgical, and other plans has 
the effect of leaving less money for 
the employee to purchase personal 
insurance. 

Another factor which possibly 
has had an effect on the increase 
in size of applications, he said, was 
the fact that “over 95 per cent of 
the 16 million who were in the 
armed forces were exposed to some 
pressure to purchase $10,000 of Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance. 

“Thus, the concept of veterans 
of what constitutes an adequate 
amount of insurance was raised,” 
Mr. Zimmerman declared. ‘Hence, 
upon returning to civilian life, they 
are accustomed to think of life in- 
surance in larger amounts. 

“This may explain in part the 
trend to larger average size appli- 
cations. But what about the de- 
crease in number of applications? 
In 1945 and 1946, millions of young 
men returned to civilian life and 
gainful civilian occupations. They 
were added to the market of life 
insurance prospects. Despite our 
efforts to conserve N.S.L.I., millions 
dropped this insurance or reduced 
it. N.S.L.I. decreased from a peak 
of 140 billion to less than 40 bil- 
lion. Meanwhile, population growth, 
the rate of marriages, the rate 
of births, all increased markedly, 
while the divorce rate and death 
rate decreased. 

“Does this not suggest that our 
market was expanding in numbers? 

“Is there a clue to the decrease 
in the number of applications sub- 
mitted in the study of the Psycho- 
logical Corporation of New York. 
This study asserted that 25 per 
cent of the people who own life 
insurance had not been called on 
within two years, and that 50 per 
cent of the people who own no life 
insurance had not been called on 
within two years.” 


Examine Own Company 


Mr. Zimmerman told the agency 
officers that no definite conclusions 


_had been reached on the cause of 


; 








the decline in the number and the 
increase in size of applications. 
However, he urged the executives 
to examine the situation in their 
respective companies. 

“We should know: If we are 
creaming the market; if we are 
neglecting the middle layer market 
and thereby creating a vacuum; if 
We are facing a narrowing market; 
if we are going into a lower pre- 
‘um type of market. 

“If these things are true, more 


LL 


George Dunbar 


President George Dunbar, super- 
intendent of agencies, Mutual Life 
of Canada, paid high tribute to the 
Agency Management Association, 
calling 1949 “a year rich in achieve- 
ment,” in his presidential address 
at the opening session. 

“Until each of us accepts the 
responsibility and does something 
about it within his own company— 
within his own field force—all these 
careful reports, these guides and 
other Association aids to successful 
operation are wasted.” 

The president referred specifical- 
ly to such projects as the Persist- 
ency Rater, the book Managing An 
Agency, a research report, Applica- 
tions, and oher reports such as The 
Recruiting Analysis Survey, and 
The Lapse Survey. He also spoke of 
many other Association projects 
and services. 

All of these works, he said, “are 
indications that the Association is 
attacking agency problems realisti- 
cally.” 

Turning to the broad and general 
problems facing the distribution 
side of the life insurance business, 
Mr. Dunbar told the agency officers 
to avoid allowing smugness to re- 
sult from bigness. 

“Do we think we are doing a 
thorough job just because we have 
grown from one hundred billions of 
insurance in force to two hundred 
billions in the last few years?” the 
speaker asked. “There is no reason 
for any of us to believe that we are 
doing a perfect job of distribution 
of our product. 

“What are the facts? Think this 
over—our new premium income to- 
day is a much smaller percentage of 
the earned income of our countries 
than it was ten or twenty years ago. 
To us it must mean—throw away 
the bouquets we have awarded our- 
selves and get to work.” 

Taking note of encroachments by 
governmental action on the life in- 
surance business, Mr. Dunbar de- 
clared that the business has a rec- 
ord to be proud of. Life insurance 
has proved itself and need not make 
excuses for its record. 

“We are usually criticized by 
those who really do not know life 
insurance,” he said. “Perhaps we 
are to blame, because we have not 
told them enough of what we are 
doing. An industry as prominent as 
life insurance and constantly in the 
public eye is duly bound to face in- 
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vestigations from time to time. 

“This is unfortunate, because 
seemingly the object of such politi- 
cal investigations is to emphasize 
the minor failings and mistakes of 
industry as a whole, the ‘fringe 
items’ as it were. We may be 
smeared on relatively minor mat- 
ters, but not on important matters 
—not on the really basic fundamen- 
tals.” 

Returning to the Agency Man- 
agement Association and its pro- 
gram, President Dunbar spoke of 
projects for the future. He listed, 
among these, further studies of the 
Manager’s Evaluation Record, con- 
tinuance of first and renewal costs 
studies, further selection improve- 
ments, revision of the Interview 
Guide, the refinement and develop- 
ment of uses for the Information 
Index as well as the Sales Method 
Index, job. satisfaction studies, 
market research, comparing the 
characteristics of the 1942 buyer 
with the buyer in 1949. 

“We must continue to pursue ag- 
gressively more thorough training 
programs at induction if we are to 
equip our new men to tell their 
prospects intelligently the whole 
insurance story. And only when 
they are thus equipped can they be 
successful underwriters. Only then 
can they live up te our ads, ade- 
quately service our policyowners, 
and make a decent living for them- 
selves. 

“Who is going to do this train- 
ing? What about training the 
trainers? The Agency Management 
Association has made very definite 
progress along these lines, but | 
there is a distinct feeling among 
general agents and managers that 
their home offices are not complete- 
ly fulfilling their obligations to 
them. The Agency Management 
Schools have been most helpful. In 
1949, 502 men attended from 123 
companies. 

“But schools alone are not the 
entire answer. It depends upon 
the agency department’s attitude 
toward training, towards a need for 
a specific selection policy and pro- 
gram, towards definite education in 
the knowledge, skills, attitudes and 
habits — and a vigorous follow- 
through by the agency department. 
For this purpose we have many 
tools, but, let us ask ourselves—are 
we using them with maximum 
effect ?” 


IM 
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research should be undertaken. We 
should know the causes of these 
things; we should know the effects; 
we should know the dangers; and 
we should know what to do about 
them.” 


Judd C. Benson 
President, NALU 


Judd C. Benson, president of the 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, called the Agency Man- 
agement Association “the great 
laboratory in which will be con- 
ceived the most potent sales strat- 
egy and in which will be forged the 
sharpest sales instruments. 

“N.A.L.U. and all its members 
look to this laboratory to fashion 
the most effective instruments yet 
known to help us accomplish our 
purposes in the field.” 

Speaking on the subject, “Find 
the Common Denominator — Then 
Multiply,” Mr. Benson said the 
common denominators of suc- 
cess are constantly changing. The 
Agency Management Association 
could serve its best purpose by 
keeping field managers, through 
their home office agency officers, 
alert to these changing denomi- 
nators. The current common de- 





JUDD C. BENSON 


nominators of success, he declared, 
are: Character, courage, intelli- 
gence, a deep sense of personal re- 
sponsibility, statesmanship, unusual 
foresight and boundless energy. 
“Men and women who are en- 
gaged in life insurance today,” he 
declared, “are not only the benefi- 
ciaries but also the trustees of our 
richest heritage. This heritage is 
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the right of every man to provide 
for the security which will mean 
the independence of his family and 
himself. 

“No man is free, nor is he in 
fact a completely independent in- 
dividual, until he has met the eco- 
nomic responsibilities which entitle 
him to all of his personal, political 
and religious freedoms and the 
guarantee from his government 
that those rights will be protected. 

“A man who must look to a 
government for food, clothing 
and shelter is certainly not free. 
Whether by choice or by circum- 
stance, life insurance stands as a 
dike between the surging flood of 
political propaganda which offers 
economic security in return for 
political servitude and the hopes of 
our children.” 


Dr. S. Rains Wallace, Jr. 
Director of Research 


Dr. S. Rains Wallace, Jr., direc- 
tor of research, Agency Manage- 
ment Association, told the agency 
officers that the “key to proper 
supervision is knowledge.” 

Dr. Wallace described the many 
research studies his division has 
produced in the fields of recruiting, 
selecting, training, and supervision. 
He urged agency executives to ex- 
amine these studies carefully and 
to apply them with care in the 
supervision of agency managers. 

“There comes a time in each 
agent’s career,” said the speaker, 
“when his manager is no longer a 
trainer, but a supervisor. We know 
that the general agent must super- 
vise his man for the same reasons 
that you must supervise him. You, 
as the supervisor of the supervisor, 
must know what kind of job he is 
doing. You will judge him on the 
basis of his ability to maintain mo- 
rale, to guide his men into appro- 
priate markets, and to develop and 
keep career men.” 

Speaking of market studies, Dr. 
Wallace outlined projects in the 
future. 

“We are now engaged in a study 
of many phases of our business—in 
force, new issues, new premiums, 
terminations, and others — over 
periods ranging from 19 to 49 
years. At the same time, we are 
studying such measures of United 
States economic and social activity 
as national income, disposable in-- 
come, consumer expenditures, em- 
ployment figures, birth and mar- 
riage ratos, sex, urban and migrant 
ratios, etc,,” he explained. 


“If the key to the future lies jp 
the understanding of the past, » 


and you are going to have a bette} 





basis for thinking about the futuy! 


than we have ever had before. This} 
program is just beginning, but oy 
computing machines are grinding 
and it is on its way.” 


Ralph Engelsman 
Penn Mutual Life 


Ralph Engelsman listed 12 point; 
which he said would enable agep- 
cy departments of companies t 
improve relations with the field, 

Mr. Englesman, general agent 
in New York for Penn Mutual 
presented an outline of a “Sample 
Plan of Distribution.” The ney 
plan would preserve the agency 
system but would change method! 
of selection, training and super. 
vision of agents. It also wouli| 
change the structure of the agency 
department. 

Mr. Engelsman made these sug. 
gestions for creating better re 
lations between home office and 
field: 

1. Let your general agents know 
that you are aware of changin 
conditions and are actively tr: 
ing to work out ways and mean 
to take care of these current prob 
lems. 

2. Take the general agents int 
your confidence. 

3. Take the trouble periodicall 
to look into the immediate needs 
of the individual general agents 

4. Be realistic in assigning 
quotas both as to volume, prem 
iums and manpower. 

5. Visit agencies yourself (the 
agency vice president) or have 
someone else from the home offic 
visit agencies often enough to sta) 
long enough with the agency § 
that you can get the feel of ity 
operation and its problems. 

6. Have a conscious realization 
of the fact that you cannot foo 
your general agent. 

7. The general agents want 1 
know that you really believe = 
life insurance, believe in it enoug), 
to see that your own insurant 
program is sufficient and in go0 
shape. 

8. Try to build enough prestig' 
in the company for your depart 
ment so that you will have | 
chance to guide other ca | 


—_— 








in dealing with agencies. 

9. When you think they # 
right, have the courage to figh 
for your field people with yo 
officers and board of trustees. 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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SOCIALIZED MEDICINE... 
OR PRIVATE INSURANCE? 


by 
Peobet e Din een 


Superintendent of Insurance, New York 


EFORE I undertake my presen- 

tation, you are entitled to know 
the philosophy which has influenced 
our thinking. We believe that our 
first responsibility is to the Amer- 
ican people. We do not believe that 
the creation of a governmental 
monopoly in the important field of 
health insurance is in their best in- 
terests. On the contrary, we be- 
lieve that private enterprise, using 
insurance principles, can furnish 
comprehensive health insurance cov- 
erage on a mass scale more efficient- 
ly and at least as economically, if 
not more so, than government oper- 
ating under a monopolistic scheme. 
We believe that this method will 
preserve the freedom and integrity 
of the medical and allied profes- 
sions, without which no comprehen- 
sive health insurance plan can 
succeed. 


Disability Law 


I am going to start this discus- 
sion by talking to you about the 
New York Disability Benefits, or 
the “Cash Sickness” Law. I am not 
going to take you through all the 
details of it, but I am going to start 
with what happened while we were 
in the eleventh hour of hammering 
out that bill—and when I say “we,” 
it was hammered out by industry 
groups, the insurance business (the 
life business, casualty business, 
stock companies, the mutuals), the 
associated industries, and labor 
unions. It was a combined and a 
composite effort. 

I think it is a good law. I think 
it is better than those in other 
states. But we had the benefit of 
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their experience, and others will 
have a chance, I am sure, as more 
states adopt such laws, to find out 
whether there could be improve- 
ments in ours. 

Now, let me get to this eleventh- 
hour development. One of the large 
labor unions in New York State, 
which has a great influence in the 
United States, came in and said, 
“Now, look, we object to private in- 
surance participating in this law. 
We want a monopolistic state fund.” 
To this we said, “We object violent- 
ly to a monopolistic state fund, be- 
cause monopoly is bad and govern- 
mental monopoly is just as bad as 
private monopoly. We want no part 
of that.” 

But there was another question 
raised, which at the time seemed 
to be less important but which, as 
subsequent events demonstrated, 
was far more important. The sug- 
gestion was advanced that the ad- 
ministration of this law should be 
put under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Division of the State of New 
York. It was argued, “Well, what’s 
the use of getting too excited about 
whether we put it under the super- 
vision of Unemployment Insurance 
or under the Insurance Department, 
or under Workmen’s Compensation ? 
That is just an administrative de- 
tail. Let’s not waste too much time 
on it.” 

For reasons with which I shall 
not weary you, it seemed to most of 
us that it belonged under Work- 
men’s Compensation, and_ finally 
that view prevailed. But those who 
were pressing for putting it under 
Unemployment Insurance were very 
tenacious and hung on, and their 


) 


very tenacity finally served to focy 
attention on why they were s/ 
anxious to have their way. And, o 
course, it ultimately revealed wha 
the target was. 

The idea was that in New Yor 
State, under our Workmen’s Com 
pensation Law, we provide disabi). 
ity benefits for the consequences oi! 
accidents and diseases flowing from 
occupational causes. In addition ti 
providing benefits for lost time and 
death, we also provide unlimited 
medical benefits. The new law wa 
an adventure into the field of pr 
viding benefits for nonoccupationd 
reasons. When I say benefits, | 
mean benefits for lost time only bu 
not medical benefits. 

Some of the people in Washingtu 
had looked ahead and came to the 
conclusion that sooner or later meé 
ical benefits would be provided with 
disability benefits insurance at the 
state level. What they wanted ther! 
and there was to get this new lai 
put under Unemployment Insu- 
ance, in which the Federal Govert- 
ment always participates with the 
states. When the day came to pro! 
vide medical benefits, the Federa 
Government would already be it’ 
the picture and federal contro 
could be accomplished easier. Ané 
furthermore, it would be twice 4 
easy if the benefits were provide 
under a monopolistic state fund 
than if under private insurance 
They were bleeding from evel 
pore, if I may use that colloquial & 
pression, when private insurait 
was permitted in the bill, becaus| 
if the New York law were copie 
it would deal a body blow in evel} 
state where the attempt was mat 
to fasten socialized medicine onl 
a disability benefits bill. 

So we stuck to our guns. The bi 
was passed without a monopolist 
state fund and with administratic 
lodged under the Workmen’s Cot 
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At the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
Association’s annual meeting at 
New York State’s Insurance 


ment 
Quebee, 


Commissioner Robert E. 
ered what is considered to be a highly 


significant 


eine. The 


first part of this address. The conclud- 
ing section will be featured in the Jan- 


uary issue. 


pensation Board—a body in New 
York State which understands pri- 
vate enterprise because it is accus- 
tomed to dealing with it. 


Congressional Problem 


Even before this bill was put on 
the statute books, we had been in- 
terested for a long time in the 
Washington aspects of ‘he prob- 
lem, and we noticed a very interest- 
ing phenomenon. There was a 
special subcommittee of the United 
States Senate in Washington, the 
Subcommittee on Public Health. As 
I recall it, and I am talking now 
from memory, there were thirteen 
members on it. Six of them were 
leaning towards the Administra- 
tion’s Thomas-Murray-Wagner Bill, 
although they had not committed 
themselves. The other seven were 
on the opposite side of the fence, 
and that was the factor which kept 
this bill from emerging out on the 
floor. 

But we noticed a_ significant 
thing, that the members who were 
opposed to the idea said, in effect: 
“We don’t agree with the Adminis- 
tration’s bill, but we’ve got some 
ideas of our own on how this ought 
to be done. Our approach is not 
strictly negative.” 

Therefore, as part of our work, 
we had prepared a volume of the 
various bills that were introduced 
in the United States Senate, and I 
will just skim through the titles of 
them. There is the Murray-Wagner- 
Dingell Bill, the Lodge Bill, the Hill 
Bill, the Taft Bill, the Thomas- 
Murray-Wagner Bill, and the Flan- 
ders-Ives Bill. This indicated that 
there were substantial people in the 
United States Senate who had more 
than a passing interest in this sub- 


ject, and they expected something 
more than opposition. They were 
trying to be constructive, by their 


address on socialized medi- 
Spectator now presents the 


Dineen deliv- 


Bini 


own lights, and I think they had a 
right to expect that other people 
were going to be equally construc- 
tive. 

Now, you take the average United 
States Senator. Down there in his 
office, he has a secretary and some 
clerical help, and he is wrestling 
with the ECA, the ERP, the Taft- 
Hartley Bill, the question of how to 
subsidize the farmers and secure 
their votes, and a few other allied 
problems. How any man in the 
United States Senate, on his own, 
could devote the time to this vast 
problem is a mystery to me. In our 
own legislature, the members turn, 
very properly, to others for assist- 
ance. Looking over these bills, the 
question was, “Well, to whom did 
they turn?” 

Well, Senator Taft, I am told, got 
some help from the American Medi- 
cal Association in drafting his bill 
— which was perfectly legitimate. 
He had a right to turn to anybody 
who could add to his stock of knowl- 
edge. Senator Lister Hill—whose 
name tells you that his father was 
a doctor, and a man who was very 
much opposed to the President’s bill 
—turned to the American Hospital 
Association for some help. He 
turned to the Pennsylvania Medical 
Society and to Dr. Magnuson of the 
Veteran’s Bureau. 

The national administration also 
received some help in drafting the 
Thomas-Murray-Wagner Bill. They 
received assistance from the CIO, 
which, by the way, has given this 
matter very intensive study. I hap- 
pen to be one of these individuals 
who has a great devotion to the life 
insurance business. I believe in the 





life insurance business, so I asked 
the question, “Well, how does it 
happen that nobody is turning to 
the life insurance business?” I 
never got a satisfactory answer to 
that one. 

Perhaps I can give you some in- 
timation of why we did not get any 
answer. The life insurance business 
sent down Ray Murphy of the Equi- 
table to speak for it in Washington 
on Senate Bill 1679. Ray Murphy 
is an able citizen and a man in 
whom we have great confidence. He 
went down there to speak for 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America and the American Life 
Convention, and he stated the posi- 
tion of the life insurance business 
against this legislation. 


Life Business 


Here is what the position of the 
life insurance industry was. He 
said, in substance: 

1. The present state of the na- 
tion’s health is satisfactory and is 
constantly improving. 

2. 61,000,000 of our people are 
presently insured against hospital 
care costs. 

8. The individual should budget 
for and pay his routine medical care 
costs himself. 

4. The bill does not propose an 
“insurance” scheme because the 
contingency covered (medical atten- 
tion) is not beyond the control of 
the “insured.” 

5. The cost of the bill would be 
excessive, result in an increase of 
commodity costs and a decrease in 
employees’ take-home pay with a re- 
sultant decrease in the country’s 
standard of living. 
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6. The nation’s health depends 
upon factors other than the level 
of medical care alone, i.e., housing, 
food, recreation, economic opportu- 
nities and other factors making up 
the standard of living. The addi- 
tional taxes resulting from the bill 
would adversely affect all of these. 

7. A system of governmental 
paternalism would undermine the 
self-reliance and moral fiber of the 
people and bring about a marked 
increase in the demand for services 
which could not be controlled by 
either the doctors or governmental 
employees. 

8. Private plans, in contrast to 
the proposed federal plan, are com- 
petitive and experimental, dynamic 
and progressive. Since they must 
remain solvent, they would conform 
to insurance prirmtiples. The pro- 
posed plan is monopolistic and elimi- 
nates any possibility of survival of 
the “free choice” plans. 


Positive Approach 


Now, I would say that is a pretty 
satisfactory statement, but it re- 
minds me of a little episode that we 
had once, during my tour of duty as 
Superintendent, in connection with 
some repair work that we were do- 
ing on the Gain and Loss Exhibit. 
We had a meeting of the Commis- 
sioners’ Committee, and we had a 
whole group of industry spokes- 
men who came over and were 
against these modifications — and, 
by the way, they had good cause to 
be. That was in the preliminary 
stage. One of the actuaries got 
back to his home office and met the 
president. The president said, 
“Where were you?” He said, “Oh, 
I was over at the Commissioners’ 
meeting.” 

“What were you doing?” 

“Well, I was showing what was 
wrong with this proposed change in 
the Gain and Loss Exhibit.” 

“Did you make any suggestions 
on how you could improve it?” 

“Oh, we weren’t supposed to do 
that.” 

Parenthetically, I might add that 
this was not a representative atti- 
tude, and that the criticisms were 
soon turned in a constructive direc- 
tion. 

My point about it is this: I 
haven’t any major quarrel with 
these positions which Ray Murphy 
presented. There isn’t an argument 
that doesn’t have substance to it. 
But the arguments in the aggregate 
amount to opposition, and there is 
no proposal put forward as to how 
this thing could be dealt with other 
than the status quo. Therefore, we 
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are placed in a position where we 
are being against something with- 
out recognizing that there are peo- 
ple in the United States Senate who 
are sympathetic to the preservation 
of private enterprise in mass health 
coverages, and who are against the 
Administration’s bill, but who still 
want to get something better than 
we have offered to date. 

In this connection, I remembered 
that we had people in Washington 
who were complaining about the 
fact that the life insurance business 
was too big; and we had people com- 
plaining about the private place- 
ment problem. I remembered how 
well the people in the life insurance 
business who could make a real con- 
tribution to the Disability Benefits 
Bill were received in Albany when 
they came up and gave those legisla- 
tors their “know-how.” The busi- 
ness was “winning friends and in- 
fluencing people” while that was 
going on, because they were helping 
the legislators solve the problem. 
Perhaps some of the Washington 
critics could be converted into boost- 
ers if the life business’ approach 
was more positive than it is. 

I came to the conclusion that if 
these men in Washington, who were 
interested in exploring the possi- 
bilities of utilizing existing private 
insurance enterprise to provide 


mass health coverage, were groping 


for help, we owed them some obli- 


gation to be constructive. We made 
up our minds that, to the extent 
that the New York State Insurance 
Department could do it, we would 
make a contribution. 

We were disturbed over the fact 
that the people in Washington were 
turning to all these other sources, 
but they were not turning to the 
one business which had 60 billion 
dollars in assets, six-hundred-and- 
some-odd companies in the business 
from coast to coast, with offices in 
every community of any size in the 
United States, and a business which 
should have the “know-how” and 
personnel to provide mass health 
coverage in the United States on a 
private enterprise basis. And this 
applies to other branches of the 
business as well, such as the ac- 
cident and health and _ casualty 
branches. If we do not propose to 
wind up with government-controlled 
health insurance, we will have to do 
more about it than we have. 

We decided that we would like 
to do what we could, through the 
Insurance Department, to make a 
contribution in a small way, be- 
cause, remember, this problem is 
beyond any one group. Labor is 
going to have a voice in it, the farm 
groups are going to have a voice, in- 
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dustry is going to have a voice, and 


and fifty doctors in my own state. 


health services available to every 


e obli- ‘ oe 
> made the medical profession is going to I discussed this subject with 25 or man, woman and child in the popu- 
extent have a voice. No one group is go- 30 doctors abroad. The CIO has a lation, irrespective of their age or 
urance ing to write the ticket, but every man in Detroit, named Becker, who where they live or how much money 
would | group should be prepared to make is a walking encyclopedia on this they have, and to make the total 
a contribution on this problem. So subject. I had people from our of- cost of the service a charge on the 
1e fact ) we arranged to take some of our fice go out and talk with him. It national income in the same way as 
n were people abroad to make a study of isn’t a question of whether you the Defense Services and other na- 
DUrces, the European plans. agree with him or whether you dis- tional necessities.” 
to the agree with him. If he can add to This means that all of the medi- 
billion European Studies our stock of knowledge, we will talk cal services in the nation would be 
d-and- i to him. available to everyone, irrespective 
isiness Were we interested in the Euro- Now, you say, “Well, is the ques- of income, in exactly the same way 
ices in pean plans because we believed in tion serious? Every time you go that you get an education given to 
in the compulsory health insurance, or be- somewhere, some fellow is making you in the common schools or in the 
which cause we believed in socialized medi- a speech about the Government do- high schools. Do you understand 
and cine? The answer was no. But they ing this to you and that to you. why some of the people in Washing- 
health had had those plans for years, and Perhaps he’s just another alarm- ton are so intrigued with this idea? 
gona they had furnished health protec- ist."", We think the question is seri- Let me cite another paragraph, 
id this tion on a national basis; and we ous. if you think that that has political 
f the | were interested in trying to find out If you are a student of the prob- allure! 
he am whether we could find insurance lem, you must have read the con- “There was one immediate change 
sualty principles in those plans which troversial monograph entitled The on July 5th — nobody need any 
one to might be used to broaden the fur- Nation’s Health, prepared and dis- longer pay doctors’ bills and hos- 
trolled nishings of this coverage in the tributed nationally by the Federal pital bills when they are sick. Con- 
» to do United States through private en- Security Agency under the leader- sideration of fees has ceased to be 
terprise. That was the objective of ship of Mr. Oscar R. Ewing, Amer- an obstacle between a patient and 
ld like! UF study. We took three of our ica’s foremost proponent of compul- the medical care he requires. The 
rh the people over there and spent ten sory federal health insurance. wealth or poverty of an individual 
rake a weeks going through these various Mr. Aneurin Bevan’s booklet The becomes irrelevant to health care, 
y, be plans, always in a search for in- National Health Service is one of as it should be. Bills are paid col- 
om ie surance principles which we could the most seductive pieces of litera- lectively instead of individually. 
bor is apply at home and utilize in the ture that I have ever read, and you The clubbing together of all citi- 
ap broadening of health coverage to are not going to lick this idea by zens to meet the cost of medical 
ce, ir be accomplished through private adopting pious resolutions. Here is care provides free service for any 








enterprise. 

As a part of my own education 
on the problem, I have discussed 
this thing with at least a hundred 


the first paragraph: 

“The aim of the National Health 
Service Act, which came into force 
on 5th July, 1948, is to make all the 


citizen at the moment when he 
needs it. There need be no more 
bargaining over fees or arguments 
about insurance status.” 


Endorsements of Life Insurance 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 


I carry a large sum of insurance 


I feel that the institution of life insurance has been an impor- 
tant factor in the development of this State. Through life insur- 
ance a man is enabled to set aside a part of his earnings to provide 
against possible future misfortunes. It is particularly important 
for a man with a family to protect his wife and children, as far 
as he is able, against loss of income in the event of his death. 
This I regard as the fundamental purpose of life insurance. Life 
insurance is also a means of providing against old age and of 
building up funds which can be drawn on in case of financial 
necessity. 


on my life, and also on the life of 
each member of my family. I be- 
lieve in this manner our people can 
build a safety and security for their 
loved ones by proper purchase of 
insurance, which is certainly good 
and sound citizenship and excellent 
use of common sense and judgment. 
I am thoroughly sold on life in- 
surance and wish its every future 
step success and continued increase 
in volume, because to me it is proof 
of America’s greatness and intelli- 
gence, because of the amount al- 
ready purchased. Count me as be- 
ing favorable all the way. 
W. CooPER GREEN 
President, City Commission, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 


Life insurance dollars do double duty, for before they are 
needed to pay claims, many of them have been put to work through 
purchases of bonds and through loans to owners or builders of 

| homes, apartments, and other buildings. In this way also, our 
State has benefited. 
I I consider a life insurance policy to be one of the best invest- 
ments that a man can Make. 
W. KERR ScoTrT 
Governor of North Carolina 
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THE GROSS RATE OF INTEREST EARNED ON MEAN INVESTED FUNDS BY LEADING LIFE | men 
| 
INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1929 TO 1948, INCLUSIVE® iB ance 
j time 
year 
—— a — — inte: 
; | AVERAGES com} 
| | ———— —_—-— -~— 

eed, i a ~~ & 3.22 

NAMES OF 1929] 1930} 1931} 1932] 1933] 1934] 1935] 1936] 1937] 1938] 1939] 1940] 1941] 1942] 1943] 1944] 1945] 1946] 1947] 1948] 1929 | 1934 | 1939 | 1944 | 1929 6 

COMPANIES to | to | to | to | t & dl 
1933 | 1938 | 1943 | 1948 | 1948 of tl 

_—_—— ce meer Wee ee eet ee Gee ies ee eee ee cee ene 7 — 9 | ee es 

: / — ‘ table 
Acacia Mutual........| 5.98] 5.88} 5.90) 5.82) 5.49] 5.27] 5.17) 5.37) 5.49] 5.47) 5.38] 5.19) 5.11! 4.84] 4.65) 4 37] 4.08] 3.86] 3.84] 3.92] 5.79 | 5 37 | 5.17] 3.99 | 471 + 
Aetna Life........... 5.23) 4.88) 4.94) 4.95) 4.68) 4.48] 4.43) 4.33] 4.16) 4.06) 3.88) 3.93] 3.84 3.84) 3.60) 3 44) 3.34) 3 20) 3.10) 3.13) 4.98 | 4 27 | 3.80 | 3.23 | 3.9 5.33 
American Natl., Texas..| 5.95) 6.23) 6.06] 5.04) 5.41) 4.69] 4.43 4.40) 4.52] 4.55] 4.25) 4.09] 3.88, 3.63] 3.30} 3.02] 2.72] 2.82] 2.90) 3.29) 5.47 | 4.51 | 3.78 | 2.97 | 3.70 hic 
American Unitedt.....| 5.95] 5.85] 5.99| 5.86| 5.45| 5.14] 5.15| 3.58| 5.19] 4.85| 4.92] 4 81| 4.90] 4.93] 4.46] 4.15] 3.80] 3 64] 3.53} 3.40] 5.81 | 4.74 | 4.80] 3.68 | 4.4 wil 
Amicable............ 6.98} 7.05] 6.70} 6.50| 6.35) 5.45] 5.66) 5.63) 5.45) 5.29) 5.06] 5.13) 5.16] 5.08) 4.60] 4.17/ 3.98) 3.85) 4.15] 4.33] 6.70 | 5.49 | 4.99 | 4.10 | 4.97 Day 
Atlantic Life.......... 6.27| 6.01| 5.85| 5.86) 5.36] 5.32| 4.50| 4.75| 4.72| 4.73] 4.66] 4.65 4.47| 4.53] 4.10] 3.91] 3.77] 3.95] 3.98] 3.99] 5.86 | 4.80 | 4.47 | 3.93 | 4.59 life | 
Baltimore Life......... 5.44] 4.95] 5.23) 4.90) 5.05) 5.16] 5.06] 5.40) 5.25) 5.07] 4.88] 4.83] 4.63) 4.42) 3.99) 3.74] 3.41] 3 06) 3.18] 3.48] 5.11 | 5.19 | 4.53 | 3.36 | 4.34 ‘ 
Bankers, Neb.......... 5.35] 5.12) 5.00] 3.87| 4.05) 4.88] 4.43) 4.52) 3.98) 3.97) 4.13) 4.15] 4.20] 4.69] 4.87] 4.25) 3.82) 3.44] 3.39] 3.29] 4.64 | 4.35 | 4.41 | 3.61 | 4.2 theil 
Bankers, Iowa......... 5.42) 5.29] 5.11] 4.56] 4.53] 4.29) 4.43) 4.44) 4.39) 4.29) 4.35) 4.27) 4.08] 3.94) 3.75) 3 41) 3.23] 3.14) 3.10) 3.16) 4.94 | 4.39 | 4.06 | 3.18 | 3.92 Only 
WN whnéncnnanns 5.49] 5.38 as bees 4.69) 4.44] 4.37) 4.54) 4.34] 4.19] 4.11] 4.11] 4.08] 4.10] 3.68] 3.47] 3.30] 3.49 3.56) 3.59 5.24 | 4.37 | 4.00 | 3.49 | 4.08 h : 

} ther 
I aaa -60| 5.49) 5.22) 5.34) 5.12) 5.25) 5.25 sul 6.38 4.99) 4.61] 4.54) 4.40) 4.13] 3.88] 3.77] 3.57] 3.28 3.24] 3.44 5.35 | 5.20} 433)3 45/437 | 
Boston Mutual........ -65| 5.66] 5.62) 5.50) 5.20) 4.99) 4.72] 4.87) 4.87] 4.76) 4.53) 4.19) 3.86) 3.58} 3.17) 3.05] 2.87) 2.83] 2.83) 2.71) 5.52 | 4.49 | 3.55 | 2.84 | 3.89 in t 
Calif.-Western States §.| 6.06] 6.28] 6.42) 5.69] 6.01) 5.23) 5.16] 4.94) 5.00) 4.83] 4.72) 4.58) 4.70] 4.70] 4.20] 3 86] 3.61] 3.49] 3.67) 3.90) 6.05 | 5.02 | 4.57 | 3.71 | 4.56 a 
Capitol Life........... 6.18] 6.16] 6.18] 6 17| 5.66] 5.64| 5.69| 5.64] 5.45| 5.34] 5.07| 4 91| 4.74] 4.69] 4.57] 4 31] 4.09] 3 69) 3 58 3.63] 6.11 | 5.55)479/ 3.83/47 over 
Central, Iowa........ | 5.49) 5.45) 5.12) 4.81) 5.34) 4.57) 4.45) 4.45) 4.57) 4.29) 4.69) 4 63) 4.54) 4.36) 4.00) 3 66) 3.53) 3.24) 3 ¥ 3.41] 5.23 | 4.47 | 4.42 | 3.38 | 4.18 cent. 

| 
| eee 6.10| 5.74] 5.51| 6.25 4.96] 4.48] 5.69| 6.45] 6.10] 6.11| 6.39] 6.29] 5.85] 5.92/ 5.99] 5.51] 5.05] 4.20] 5.09] 5.30] 5.70 | 5.37 | 6.06 | 5.01/54 cent 
Colonial Life.......... 5.61| 5.54] 5.38| 5.30] 5.08] 4.92] 4.71] 4.76] 4.46] 4.26] 4.10] 4.23] 3.87| 4.07] 3.98] 4.09] 3.91] 3.23] 3.21] 3.21] 5.37 | 4.82 | 4.23 | 3.63 | 4.21 ; 
Columbian National. ..| 5.56) 5.58) 5.48) 5.38] 5.96] 5.43] 4.52] 5.09] 4.91] 4.64) 4.63] 4.46] 4.38] 4.38] 4.10] 3.98] 3.99] 3.79] 3.50] 3.50) 5.39 | 4.91 | 4.38 | 3.73 | 4.46 Of c 
Columbus Mutual..... 6.29] 6.19] 5.97) 5.50) 4.96] 4.74] 4.15] 4.36) 4.71] 5.01) 5.05] 4.85) 4.92] 4.61] 4.45] 4.07] 3.84] 3.47] 3.42] 3.48) 5.73 | 4.62 | 4.75 | 3.63 | 4.39 ditio 
Commonwealth, Ky....| 5.80) 5.62) 5.68] 5.73) 5.51] 4.74] 4.91] 4.40) 4.27] 4.39] 4.30) 4.17] 3.73] 3.42) 3.31] 3.11] 2.99] 2.98] 3.03] 3 7 5.66 | 4.58 | 3.74] 3.03 | 3.8 b 

een 
Connecticut General. ..| 5.36) 5.25) 5.06| 4 6s! 4.87] 4.84| 4.75] 4.93| 4.50] 4.39] 4.47] 4.31] 4.24] 4.17] 4.04] 3 77] 3.46] 3.30] 3.22] 3 34) 5 02 | 4.66 | 4.23 | 3.39 | 4.02 
Connecticut Mutual...) 5.11] 5.10) 5.11| 4.86] 4.63) 4.49] 4.14] 4 7| 4 2 4.23] 4.21] 4.29] 4.21] 4.12] 3.96] 3.82] 3.72] 3.70] 3.63] 3.74] 4.94 | 4 26] 4.15 | 3.72 | 4.10 revol 
Continental American. .| 5.56) 5.44) 5.33) 5.06) 4.85] 4.95) 4.91] 4.75) 4.67! 4.48) 4.31) 4.25] 4.15) 3.91] 3.75) 3 46] 3.32] 3.27] 3.26] 3 29) 5.22 | 4.73 | 4.07 | 3.37 | 3.9 att 
Continental Assur., Ill.t} 5.07) 5.11! 4.83] 4.42) 4.28) 4.26) 4.18] 4.26) 4.12) 3.93) 3.57) 3.47] 3.37) 3.26) 3.21] 3.57] 3.40] 3.17) 3.28) 3.27) 4.70 | 4.13 | 3.36 | 3°31 | 3.58 matt 
Equitable, New eg, 5.29] 5 38) 5.32) 5.19] 4.19] 4.22] 4.27] 4 22| 4.26) 4.11] 3.98} 3.84) 3.74) 3.90] 3.60) 3 31) 3.04) 2.80) 2.93) 3 14] 5.04 | 4.21 | 3.80] 3.04 13.2 In 

| | | | 
Equitable, Des Moines.| 5.46] 5.37) 5 39| 4.88] 4.55] 4.67] 4.31] 4.44] 4.51| 4 44) 4.49| 4.29] 4.16} 4.02] 3.90] 3.57] 3.39] 3.21] 3.13] 3.25] 5.11 | 4.47] 4.15 | 3.30 | 4.03 spen¢ 
Equitable, D. C........| 6.24] 5.79] 5.77] 5.55] 5.32) 5.31] 5.11] 5.29) 5.46] 5.31) 5.25] 5.07] 5.04) 4.79] 4.32] 4.04] 3.78] 3.44] 3.37] 3.31] 5.70 | 5.30 | 4 84] 3.54 | 48 
Federal Life........... | 6.00) 5.89] 5.88] 4.78) 4.49] 3.94) 4.37| 4.74] 5.49] 5.21| 5 31) 5.14] 5.16] 4.95] 4.25] 3.89] 3.74] 3.65) 3.64) 3.69) 5.38 | 4.78 | 4.94 | 3.71 | 4.58 shut 
Fidelity Mutual.......| 5.59) 5.56) 5.32| 4.90] 4.85) 4.88] 5.12] 5.08] 5.13] 4.93] 4.72| 4.52] 4.47] 4.38] 4.19] 3.67] 3.36] 3.18] 3.10] 3.17| 5.23 | 5.03 | 4 30 | 3.28 | 4.2 neces 
Franklin Life......... | 5.52) 5.50) 5.26) 4.89) 4.51/ 4.86) 4.38) 4.63) 4.74) 4.58) 4.42) 4 21) 4.44) 4.60) 4 40) 4.00) 3.81) 3.67] 3 55) 3.52] 5.13 | 4.73 4.48 | 3.67 | 4.2 : 
| aym 
Girard Life | 5.46] 5 42) 5 3s] 5 33] 5.12] 5.13] 4.89] 4.98) 5.14] 5 12] 5 02) 4 90) 4 83] 4 48) 4 0s} 3.90) 3.55] 3.40] 3.19) 3.13) 5 33 | 5 05 | 4 65 | 3.41 44 P v" 
Great Southern Life....| 6.44] 6.99 5.95) 5.98) 5.63) 5.52| 5.15] 5.34! 5.25) 5.09) 4.86] 5.22) 5.28) 4.90) 4.48] 4.19) 3.89] 3 75) 3.75) 4.01) 6.15 | 5 26 | 4.93) 3.91 | 4.8 ratio 
Guarantee Mutual Life.| 5.49) 4.96) 5.52| 4.76] 5.37| 4.92] 4.24] 3.91] 4.19] 4.31] 4.53] 4.51] 4.49] 4.36] 4.14) 3.79] 3.51) 3 33) 3.27) 3 42) 5.22 | 4.30 | 4 34 | 3.44 | 4.0 ads 
Guardian, New York ..| 6.06] 6.00) 5.89) 5.93) 5.71] 5.52] 5.54) 4.85| 5.54) 5.46) 5.17] 4.98] 4.83] 4.75] 4.42] 4.19| 3.94) 3.80] 3.64] 3.46) 5.91 | 5 38 | 4.81 | 3.78 | 4.6 roads 
' i | ' | ! | 
Home Life, New York..| 5.57) 5.55) 5.43! 5.33| 4.80) 5.05! 5.04) 5.17) 5.20) 4.87) 4 58! 4.44! 4.28) 4.09) 3.90] 3.72) 3.60) 3.43] 3.54/ 3.56) 5.33 | 5.11 | 4.27 | 3.56 | 4.22 on th 
| “aes | 6.00) 5.78) 5.84) 5.87) 5.10) 4.61| 4.21/ 4.08] 4.22] 4.15) 4.05] 4.08/ 4.06) 3.92) 3.82) 3.62] 2.85] 2 61| 2.74] 2.94] 5.70 | 4.25 | 3.98 | 293) 40 © ery 
Indianapolis Life... .. | 5.83) 6.22] 5.76] 5.60] 5.18] 5.00! 4.91) 4.84! 5.48] 5.18| 5.12) 4.96] 4.88] 4.55) 4.15) 3.82| 3.65) 3.51| 3.51] 3.66] 5.68 | 5.10, 4.69 | 3.66 | 4.39 | A 
Jefferson Standard Life.| 6.14] 5.90) 5.62) 5.29| 5.36) 5.36) 5.40) 5.49) 5.65) 5.58| 5.60) 5.54) 5.57) 5.41/ 5.10| 4 87| 4.73) 4.61) 4.77) 4.82) 5.63 | 5.50 | 5.42 | 4.76) 5.17 throu 
John Hancock........ 5.35} 5.19! 4.73) 4.98) 4.64) 4.39) 4.34) 4.32) 4.37] 4.17] 4.06) 3.93] 3.82) 3.70) 3.52] 3.34] 3.19] 3.10) 3.06] 3.11) 4.96 | 4.31 | 3.78 | 3.15 | 3.0 gram 
| | | | 
Kansas City..........| 5.47) 5.50) 5.42) 5.21) 4.76) 4.61) 4.26) 4.03) 3.89) 3.79) 4.11) 3.99] 4.07, 4.10) 3.92) 3.50] 3.23) 3.31) 3.25) 3.36) 5.25 | 4.07 | 4.04 | 3.33 | 3.44 great 
Lafayette Life.........| 6.31) 5.68) 5.45) 4.98] 5.09] 4.92) 4.97) 5.45] 5.49| 5.22| 5.23) 5.47| 5.52) 5.65) 5.05] 4 34] 3.97] 3.79] 3.77] 3.60) 5.47 | 5.22 | 5.38 | 3.95 | 4.67 
Liberty Life, S.C.a....| 6.19) 6.37| 6.59) 5.96] 5.13) 5.31) 4.86) 5.29) 5.20] 5.07| 5.08) 4.97/ 4.06) 4.64] 4.09] 3.89) 3.58) 3.43) 3.24) 3.30| 6.03 | 5 14 | 4 46 | 3 44 | 4:10 earn 
Life Ins. Co. of Va.....| 5.84) 5.73) 5.74) 5.25) 4.90) 4.43) 4.55) 4.47] 4.70) 4.45) 4.40) 4.32| 4.22) 4.22) 3.82) 3.71] 3.46] 3 33) 3.22] 3.27| 5.47 | 4 56 | 4.18 | 3.38 | 4.18 
Lincoln National... .. 5.77| 5.78| 5.63] 5.34) 4.43] 4.34) 4.29] 4.59] 4.46] 4.32] 4.17] 3.84] 3.70] 3.56] 3.37] 3.28] 3.14] 3.17| 3.15] 3.19) 5.34 | 4.40] 3.69 | 3.18 | 3.78 | 
Manhattan, N. Y... 5.34) 5.30) 5.22) 5.12) 4.84) 4.99! 4.51) 4.53) 4.77) 4.62) 4.33) 4.30) 4.20) 4.11) 3.87) 3 6S) 3.57/ 3.22) 3.26) 3.24 5.01 | 4.54 | 4.05 | 3.32 427 
Massachusetts Mutual..| 5.49) 5.46) 5.27, 5.28) 4.48] 4.29! 4.38) 4.87) 4.94] 4.67) 4.49] 4.34] 4.25] 4.22) 3.96] 3.78) 3.54) 3.31/ 3.30) 3.31] 5.17 | 4.65 | 4.24/ 343/42 T 
Metropolitan..........| 5.34] 5.35) 5.24) 5.10) 4.84] 4.74) 4.58] 4.65) 4.50] 4.38) 4.33] 4.19] 4.09) 4.05) 3.91] 3 82] 3.62] 3 35) 3.28) 3.38) 5.15 | 4 56 | 4.10 | 3 47 | 4.15 I 
Midland Mutual 5.85| 5.72) 5.68) 5.33! 5.19) 4.99) 4.84) 5.26) 5.27) 4.97| 4.65) 4 53) 4.29) 4.10) 3.82) 3.50) 3.28] 3.20| 3 30) 3.38) 5.54 | 5.07 | 4.25 | 3.33 | 4.2 
Minnesota Mutual.....| 5.28} 5.04) 5.05) 4.54) 4.56) 4.79) 4.64) 4.51) 4.61) 4.37] 4.32) 4.10) 4.11) 4.07) 3.83) 3.66] 3.60) 3.48] 3.49] 3.50) 4.86 | 4 57 | 4.07 | 3.54 | 4.06 
| | | } 
Monumental Life. .....| 5.18} 5.00) 5.29) 4.81| 4.11) 3.20) 2.41) 2.22) 2.27) 1.97) 2.82) 2.22) 2.90) 2.76) 2.66] 2 81] 2.62] 2.78] 2.80) 2.94) 4.82 | 2.37 | 2.68 | 2.80 | 2. 
Mutual Benefit, N. J...| 5.09) 5.12) 5.11] 4.55) 4.47) 4.09) 3.90] 4.51] 4.41| 4.24) 4.21] 4.09! 4.00) 3.98] 3.78] 3 58} 3.39] 3.12) 3.04] 3.09) 4.86 | 4 29 | 4.04 | 3 26 | 3.4 
Mutual of New York...) 4.97| 4.97) 5.05) 5.23) 4.71) 4.31) 4.04) 3.89] 3.75] 3.70] 3.57/ 3.51] 3.54] 3.32) 3.15) 3.05) 3.04] 3.02! 2.96] 2.98] 4.98 | 3.92 | 3.41 | 3.01 | 3.6 
Mutual Trust.........| 5.24) 5.14) 5.01) 4.82) 4.12) 4.41) 4.21| 4.31) 4.58) 4.53] 4.40) 4.41) 4.31) 4.09] 3.91) 3.57] 3.20] 3.15] 3.02) 3.05) 4 83 | 4.42 | 4.20 | 3.18 | 39 
National Life, Vt. 5.26) 5.29| 5.08) 4.81] 4.88) 4.86] 4.55) 4.82) 4.62| 4.55) 4.46] 4 45) 4.35] 4.32) 4.20! 3.99] 3.82] 3.65) 3 66) 3.64) 4.33 | 4.68 | 4.35 | 374) 43 NA 
| | | | | } 1) 
. aan CON 
New England.........| 5.25) 5.27) 5.24) 5.21) 4.98) 4.80) 4.51! 4.30) 4.15) 4.05) 3.93) 3.85/ 3.87) 3.95) 3.80) 3.75] 3.68] 3.38) 3.32) 3.38) 5.19 | 4.33 | 3.87 | 3.48) 34 
New World.......... 5.87) 5.37) 5.55) 5.29) 4.65) 4.86) 4.87) 5.00) 5.04) 5.31) 5.26) 5.11) 5.17) 5.43) 5.50] 5 14] 4.59] 4 33) 4.36) 4.42) 5.33 | 5.02 | 5.30 | 4.54 4.9 — 
New York Life........| 5.15| 5.17) 5.13) 5.00| 4.80| 4.25) 4.52 4.71] 4.73| 4.52) 4 44/ 4.27| 4.08] 3.97] 3.66] 3.52] 3.23] 2.99] 2.97] 2.75] 5.04 | 4.77 | 4.07 | 3.06 | 40 
North American, Ill. 6.03) 5.79) 5.37) 4.95) 4.49) 4.32) 4.38) 4.14) 4.64) 4.76) 4.92) 4.63) 4.74) 4.78] 4.31) 3 95) 3.75) 3 69) 3.34) 3.36 5.31 | 4.45 | 4.66 | 3.59) 4# Southwes 
Northern Life. .-+.| 6.65) 7.44) 7.15) 6.72! 5.73) 5.52) 5.17) 4.97) 4.90) 4.95) 5.24) 5.13] 5.33) 5.42) 4.91] 4 76) 4.48] 4 26) 4.20) 4.19) 6.70 | 5 08 5.20 | 4.35 | 5.0 Standard 
| | | | State Life 
Northwestern Mutual. .| 5.13) 5.12) 5.08) 5.03) 4.83) 4.73) 4.40) 4.10) 4.26) 4.14) 4.12) 4.04] 4.03) 3.99! 3.85] 3.61] 3.72] 3.23) 3.17) 3.20) 5.03 | 4.31 | 4.00 | 3.32 | 40 State Mu 
Northwestern National.| 5.42) 5.36] 5.26) 5.01) 4.23) 3.86) 4.06, 3.95) 3.80) 3.67| 3.63] 3.53) 3.54) 3.55, 3.50] 3.26] 3.61| 3.01] 3.00) 3.05) 5 02 | 3 86 | 3.55 3.08 | 3. Sun of At 
Occidental Life, Cal....| 6.32) 5.93) 6.52| 5.28) 5.24! 5.68) 5.67) 4.73| 4.38] 4.78] 4.69] 4.70] 4.68] 4.70| 4.63] 4.29) 3.34) 4 16) 4.34] 4.43) 5.84 | 4.95 | 4.68 | 4.28 | 4.9% 
Ohio National....... 5.61) 5.95) 6.03) 5.50) 5.45) 5.14) 4.85) 4.98) 5.14) 4.97) 4.91) 5.12) 4.82) 4.64) 4.35) 4.11) 4.08) 3 69) 3.52) 3.58) 6.26 | 5.27 | 4.74 | 3.74 | 44 © Travelers 
Ohio State ‘ 5.81| 5.68) 5.66) 5.75) 5.43) 4.65) 4.95] 5.10) 5.14) 5.07] 4.86) 4.59] 4.50) 4.26) 3.81) 3 3] 3.45) 3.29) 3.37) 3.48) 5.66 | 4.99 | 4.37 | 3.38 | 44 Union Ce 
| | | | | 3 oo Union M 
Old Line, Wis. 5.57| 5.39] 5.04) 4.80) 4.32) 4.09] 4.56) 4.50) 4.72) 4.68) 4.74) 4.61| 4.68) 4.78) 4.47] 4.20| 3.11] 3.30) 3.14] 3.13) 5.01 | 4.52 | 4.66 | 3.46 | 4# United St 
Pacific Mutual®. 6.39| 6.31] 6.26] 5.85) 5.48] 5.27) 5.10] 4.81| 4.63] 4.45] 4 22| 4.18] 4.23] 4.16) 4 01| 3.76] 4.11| 3 49] 3.48) 3.62) 6.03 | 3.86 | 4.16 | 3.58 | 4.2! Volunteer 
Penn Mutual 5.42| 5.37! 5.33) 5.31) 4.77| 4.67) 4.73| 4.62) 4.52) 4.30] 4.05) 3.86) 3.74] 3.79] 3.65] 3 4s] 3.94] 3.18] 3.15, 3.19) 5.22 | 4.56 | 3.81 | 3.26 | 32 
Philadelphia... ... 5.81| 5.89) 5.73) 5.56) 5.02) 5.12} 5.19) 5.29) 5.23) 5.11) 5.08) 4 86) 4.86] 5.14) 4.91] 4.49] 3.31] 3 59) 3.37) 3.38) 5.60 | 5.19 | 4.97 | 3.71 | 47 West Coa 
Phoenix Mutual. . 5.23! 5.10) 5.06) 4.85) 4.47) 4.59) 4.53/ 4.34) 4.45) 4.29] 4.18] 4.03] 3.97) 3.90) 3.74] 3.48] 3.46] 3.38) 3.35) 3.44) 4.92 | 4.43 | 3.95 | 3.42 | 4. estern ¢ 
| | | | | | | Western | 
Postal Life........... 5.04 5.26) 5.45| 5.28| 5.20] 3.98) 4.26] 4.51| 4.82) 4.81| 4.67, 5.03] 5.36 5.18} 5.12) 4 sol 5.00] 4.87/ 5.10) 5.40) 5.25 | 4.46 | 5.06 | 5.04 | 4. Wieconsin 
Presbyterian Ministers..| 4.79) 4.73| 4.69, 4.62) 4.37) 4.44] 4.24) 4.80] 4.15) 4.14) 3.71) 3.86) 3.66] 3.68) 3.65) 3 42] 3.39) 3 50) 3.55/ 3.62) 4.63 | 4.35 | 3.69 | 3.50 3. 
Protective Life. .......| 6.18) 5.93) 5.62! 5.02) 4.52| 4.64) 4.58] 4.63] 4.91] 5.36] 5.24) 5.05) 4.81] 4.43] 4.22] 4.26) 4.11] 3 88} 3.99) 3.94) 5 44 | 4.85 | 4.69 | 4.02 | 4% 
Provident Mutual.....| 5.19] 5.17| 5.13| 5.07| 4.69| 4.49) 4.63) 4.50) 4.63) 4.40) 4.32) 4.16] 4.19] 4.27) 3.96) 3.65] 3.57| 3 34] 3.28) 3.33) 5.04 | 4.53 | 4.18 | 3.42/48 | 
Prudential............| 5.29] 5.08) 5.25] 5.12) 4.85) 4.60) 4.53) 4.72] 4.66] 4.42) 4.37) 4.17] 4.05) 3.94] 3.68] 3.42] 3.24] 3.07| 3.03] 3.11) 5.15 | 4.20 | 4.02 | 3.16 | 39 To 
| | j | | | ; | law 
Reliance Life..........| 4.99) 5.03) 5.01, 4.97) 4.80 4.86) 4.26) 4.08) 4.12) 3.94) 3.88) 3.83) 3.67) 3.54) 3.42) 3.29) 3.25) 3.08) 3.08 3.12) 4.95 | 4.21 | 3.65 | 3.16 | 3. —— 
Scranton Life... ......| 6.00) 5.62} 5.63) 5.25) 4.97| 5.03) 4.93| 4.81! 4.92] 4.63) 4.40) 4.20] 4.11] 4.12) 4.13) 3.85] 3.58| 3.41| 3.37| 3.44) 5 49 | 4.83 | 4.16 | 3.50 | 44% oh 
Security Mutual, Neb..| 5.87) 5.59] 5.61) 5.12| 4.97) 4.70] 4.48) 4.68] 4.41) 4.96] 4.50) 4.37) 4.38] 4.41] 4.32) 4.04) 3.84) 3.71| 3.23) 3.20) 5 41 | 4.65 | 4.39 | 3.56) 42 Figure 
Security Mutual, N.Y..| 5.58) 5.20) 5.33) 4.74) 4.65) 4.94) 4.76) 4.97) 5.08] 4.97] 4.95) 4.65] 4.67) 4.38] 4.25) 4.24] 4.01] 4.03) 4 08/ 4.16) 5.09 | 4.95 | 4.56 | 4.10 | 40 § 
Southiand Life....... 6.37| 6.69) 6.33) 5.85, 4.47) 5.28) 4.99| 5.36) 5.22) 5.65) 5.07) 4.71| 4.65) 4.58) 4.45) 4.32) 4.14) 3.96) 3.83) 3.71 5.90 | 5.32 | 4.67 | 3.96 | 4% during 
| | investme 
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HE rate of interest earned in 

1948 by 93 of the leading life 
insurance companies of the United 
States gives a bit of encourage- 
ment to the owners of life insur- 
ance policies because for the first 
time, with one exception, in 20 
years there is a gain in the rate of 
interest earnings by the combined 
companies. The rate for 1948 was 
3.22 per cent. In 1947 the rate was 
3.16 per cent. In 1929 the first year 
of the 20-year period shown in the 
table herewith, the rate earned was 
5.33 per cent. Since that year, 
which was the year of the “Black 
Day” in Wall Street, the ability of 
life insurance companies to earn on 
their funds has steadily declined. 
Only once before, in 1936, was 
there a gain over the rate attained 
in the year previous. This gain 
over the rate in 1935 was .02 per 
cent. In 1937 the rate of 4.47 per 
cent was the same as that in 1935. 
Of course, in those 20 years, in ad- 
dition to a costly war there has 
been almost a social and economic 
revolution in America and, for that 
matter, throughout the world. 

In the early years, Government 
spending and the almost complete 
shutdown of the industrial machine 
necessitated a reduction in interest 
payments by a great many corpo- 
rations. Municipalities and rail- 
roads in sizable numbers defaulted 
on their bonds. During the recov- 
ery period Government demands 
through burdenous taxation pro- 
grams took away the ability of the 
great majority of companies to 
earn and to make returns on pre- 


by 
derry , oo 


Associate Statistician 


The Spectator 


vious levels. Then the threat of war 
was followed by actual war, and did 
require almost confiscatory taxation 
on the earnings of individuals as 
well as corporations. Government 
bonds were issued at a rate of earn- 
ing well below the needs of life in- 
surance companies to maintain re- 
serves. In consequence, during the 
entire 20 years there has never 
been an opportunity for capital to 
acquire its former earning capacity. 
All hope is that this year’s gain 
is a harbinger of a new era in 
which capital can be expected to 
bring a return commensurate with 
its contribution along with labor 
and management to the prosperity 
and progress of the nations. 
Presently the increase may be 
attributed largely to better interest 
returns from mortgage loans and 
housing projects rather than to any 
great improvement in the bond 
market or easement in taxation. 
The pound devaluation it is expect- 
ed will be of import in continuing 
this desired for trend. People are 
placing more and more of their 
purpose for future financial secu- 


rity in life insurance companies 
through the purchase of insurance 
policies, pension funds and retire- 
ment annuities. 

The table herewith then shows 
not only the year by year rate of 
interest earned by these companies 
for 20 years but it shows as well 
the record for the four quinquen- 
nial periods and for the entire 20 
years. The average earnings for 
the first five-year period or from 
1929 to 1933 was 5.12 per cent. It 
had sunk to 4.44 per cent for the 
next five-year period of from 1934 
to 1938. A further loss of .43 per 
cent was noted for the 1939-1943 
quinquennial when it was 4.01; a 
still larger loss was recorded in the 
last five years when the rate was 
lowered to 3.29 per cent. The 20 
year rate for the companies was 
4.00 per cent. 

In considering results of the in- 
dividual companies it may be noted 
that 68 companies had an interest 
earning rate in excess of the aver- 
age for 1948, while 25 had a rate 
lower than the average of 3.22 per 
cent. Naturally, the older and 
larger companies had lower earning 
possibilities and so had a greater 
influence on the final average. 

In the tabulation presented, the 
gross rate of interest earned on 
mean invested funds is shown. The 
table has been constructed by tak- 
ing the mean ledger assets of the 
companies as a divisor of the in- 
terest and rents earned, as shown 


by the companies’ reports to the 
several State insurance depart- 
ments. 


THE GROSS RATE OF INTEREST EARNED ON MEAN INVESTED FUNDS BY LEADING LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1929 TO 1948, INCLUSIVE’—Continued 











| AVERAGES 
ee ass 
| | | | | ’ 
NAMES OF 1929 1930, 1931) 1932) 1933| 1934) 1935) 1936) 1937; 1938 1939, 1940) 1941) 1942 1943) 1944 1945] 1946) 1947) 1948; 1929 | 1934 | 1939 | 1944 | 1929 
COMPANIES | | | | } to | to to to to 
| 1933 | 1938 | 1943 | 1948 | 1948 
Saati comand ‘mente! Tenet; Canes) MES (NER Ace Waki ON WE ‘EE ER ATA Wel, nee ‘ | ; — 
Southwestern ax | 6.73) 6.69) 6.50) 6.21; 5.94) 5.51) 5.00) 4.81] 4.53) 4.81) 4.61) 4.78) 4.51) 4.36) 4 19| 3.86) 3.60) 3.46, 3 51| 3 64) 6.39 | 4.90 | 444 | 3.60 | 4.37 
Standard Ins. Co. ¢ | 5 41) 5.36) 5.40) 4 51) 5 26) 5.07| 4.81) 4 72) 4.59) 4 45) 4.38 4 21) 4 09) 4 04) 3.75) 3.53) 3.40) 3 45) 3.52) 3.63) 5.36 4.71 | 4.07 | 3.51 | 4.14 
Btate Life, Ind........ || 5.42) 5.57| 5.57| 5.25) 5.06] 5.06] 5.09| 5.14| 5.02| 4.92| 4.93, 4 82) 4.78) 4.77) 4.54| 4 14] 3.88| 3 71| 3.59] 3.54) 5.37 | 5.04 | 4.76 | 3 76 | 4-66 
State Mutual, Mass. 5.37| 5.40) 5.48) 5.21) 4.95) 3.94) 4.47) 4.81/ 4.94) 4.80 4.57) 4.29) 4.00) 4.07) 3.92) 3.73) 3.35) 3.19, 3.21) 3.34) 5.27 | 4.61 | 4.16 | 3.35 | 4.17 
Sun of America 5.54) 5.32) 5.07| 5.04) 4.48) 4.42) 4.26) 4.03) 4.05) 4.13) 4.08) 3.96) 4.00) 3.98) 3.87) 3.83) 3 67) 3.63) 3.64) 3.60) 5.04 | 4.16 | 3.97 3.66 | 4.02 
} | | | | 
Travelers | 5.15| 5.13! 5.20] 4.86) 4.30] 4.40] 4.24) 4.09] 4.06) 4.03| 4.05| 3.91| 3.65) 3.66) 3.59] 3.41| 3.45| 3.22) 3.20) 3.27] 4.92 | 4.16 | 3.75 | 3.30 | 3.83 
Union Central | 5.94) 5.74) 5.37) 4.72) 5.39 4.98| 4.72) 4.77] 4.66) 4.44) 4.17) 3.95) 3.93) 3.96) 3.92) 3.71] 3.55) 3 39) 3.38) 3.37) 5.42 5 32 3.98 | 3.47 | 4.15 
Union Mutual, Me. 4.90) 4.92| 4.90) 4.72) 4.59] 4.48) 4.31! 3.84) 4.01] 3.81) 3.68) 3.47/ 3.63) 3.64) 3.44) 3.26] 3.21) 3 08) 3.00) 3.11] 5 26 | 4.55 | 3.57 | 3.08 | 3.79 
vnited States Life 5.03) 5.06) 5.05) 6.36) 4.57) 4.59) 5.41) 5.29) 5.80) 4.85) 4.77| 4.65) 4.58) 4.34, 4.01) 3.81) 3.88] 3 81) 3.46] 3.58) 5.21 | 5.20 | 4.43 | 3.68 | 4.32 
Volunteer State 6.77) 6.72) 7.35] 5.16) 4.78) 5.47) 5.15) 4.90) 4.88) 4.96) 4.77) 4.74) 4.65) 4.63) 4.50) 4 28) 4.28) 4.37) 4.29) 4.41] 6.02 | 5.07 4 65 | 4.33 | 4.88 
i | | | | 
West Coast Life ......| 6.13] 6.08] 5.98| 5.58 5.16] 4.93] 4.97| 5.00] 4.78] 5.00] 4.74) 4.52] 4.30| 4.18] 4.12] 3.93] 3.48] 3.62 3 40 3.37| 5.77 | 4.94 | 4.38 3.54 | 4.46 
Western & Southern. 5.66) 5.67) 5.28) 4.96) 4.62 5.00) 5.03; 4.86} 5.08) 4.65) 4.59) 4 37) 4.25) 4.13) 3.96) 3.75) 3.63) 3.32) 3.14) 3 09) 5.20 | 4.85 424 | 3.35 | 4.14 
Western Life, Mont. 5.40) 5.43) 5.32) 5.19} 5.06) 4.82) 5.12! 4.91] 4.79) 4.94) 4.94) 4.75] 4.68) 4.54) 4.09] 3 46] 3.29) 3.46) 3.48) 3.58) 5 27 | 4.98 | 4.57 3.46 | 4.39 
Wieconsin Life 6.09) 5.69) 5.68) 3.38) 5.05) 4 " 4.60) 5.06) 5.11) 4.63) 4.63) 4.35) 4.39) 4.25) 3.94) 3.74] 3.48] 3 42) 3.23) 3.45) 5.09 | 4.85 | 4.30 | 3.36 | 4.18 
} | | 
| j | 
2 ee a “4 pee! (ws 
Total (93 Cos.) | 5.33] 5.31 5.23) 5.08) 4.75) 4.68) 4.47) 4.49 4.47| 4.33) 4.25) 4.11] 4.02) 3.96! 3.76 3.57| 3.39 3.19] 3 16) 3.22) 5.12 | 4.44 | 4.01 | 3.29 | 4.00 
... This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of California, whose figures are shown for prior years. 
tF e r to 1936 are those of American Central Life. + Formerly the Continental Life. § Figures prior to 1931 are those of Western States 
ite rly the Montana Life, name changed to the above in 1937. a The Liberty Life and Southeastern Life both of Greenville, S. C. merged 





nder the title of Liberty Life. 


investment expenses and taxes. 


¢ Formerly the Oregon 


Mutual Life Ins. Co 


Figures prior to 1941 are those of the Southeastern Life. 
Name changed to the above Feb. 5, 


6 On gross basis as investment income includes 
1946. 
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HALK up another score for ef- 
fective public relations! Some 
more winning points were scored 
when about three hundred mem- 
bers of the Life Advertisers Asso- 
ciation gathered together for their 


sixteenth annual meeting—held 
this year at Chicago’s Hotel 
Drake. 


The three-day program (Octo- 
ber 27 to 29) was planned by Mu- 
tual Benefit’s H. G. “Andy” Ken- 
agy and built around a study of 
the adman’s partnership with the 
insurance agent in the “three-fold 
job of making sales, building 
prestige and educating the public.” 
Chairman Kenagy also provided a 
solid lineup of speakers to vital- 
ize the theme. 

The LAA convention was di- 
vided into five sessions, each with 
a particular reference to the main 
theme. 


First Session 

Robert L. Hogg, executive v. p. 
and general counsel of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention delivered the 
address of welcome at the opening 
luncheon, reminding the admen 
that “everything that happens in 
this business is tied in with what 
you are doing.” 

In the convention’s keynote 
speech, retiring President Alan M. 
Kennedy, director of public rela- 
tions for the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, stated that the task of 
the LAA was to study “how we 
can best work with our field forces 
to improve their effectiveness as 
salesmen and as chief public rela- 
tions emissaries of our companies 
and our business.” 


Second Session 


“Our Partnership with the 
Agent,” a panel discussion pre- 
sided over by Morgan S. Crock- 


ford, secretary of Excelsior Life, 
spotlighted the advertising, pro- 
motional and publicity work ac- 
complished by the Aetna Life. 
Jack Warner, Aetna advertising 
manager. spoke of the “hand-in- 
glove” cooperation between the 
advertising and the agency depart- 
ments in preparing for the regional 
convention of that company. 

The speaker numbered four pro- 
motion activities participated in 
by the advertising department: 
printed promotion, publicity, rec- 
ognition of qualifying salesmen, 
and material for use at meetings. 

Continued activity and a max- 
imum of interest in qualifying for 
the regionnaire meetings are 
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Aetna’s 
series of 


maintained among the 
field forces through a 
seven promotional aids which 
have been developed for use 
throughout the regional year, Mr. 
Warner explained. 

R. S. Edwards of Chicago, head 
of the Aetna Life’s leading gen- 
eral agency, and Rudolph LeBoy, 
an Aetna Life representative at 
Chicago who has qualified for 
every regional convention since 
the company started the meetings 
in 1929, discussed the roles they 
and their counterparts through- 
out the country play in the de- 
velopment of the Aetna’s regional 
conventions. 


Third Session 

At this meeting designers of 
the convention’s prize exhibits 
discussed their winning efforts. 
As chairman of the exhibits com- 
mittee, W. A. Neville, Great-West 
Life, introduced award winners: 

John C. Slattery, Guardian Life 


annual statement presentation 
on a pictorial basis; 
Harold Allen, Fidelity Life— 


policyholder publications; 

A. Scott Anderson, Equitable of 
lowa—visual sales book; 

Powell Stamper, National Life 
& Accident—home office employes 
material; 

Al B. Richardson, Life of Geor- 
gia—newspaper advertising; 

Willard H. Griffin, Northwest- 
ern Mutual national magazine 
campaign. 


Fourth Session 





David W. Tibbott, New England | 


Mutual, presided at the fourth 
session which featured addresses 
by Harry J. Owens, advertising 
manager of the Lakeside Press 
Chicago; Donald F. Barnes, diret- 
tor extension and development di: 
vision, Institute of Life Insurance; 
and Robert W. Oster of the Rough 
Notes Co. 

The agents’ appraisal of adver 





det 
ivo 


me 


tising and public relations value LAA PHOTOGRAPHS 


was presented by Raleigh R. Stotz, 

CLU, general agent for Mutual 

Benefit and Lowell Davis, general 
agent for Provident Mutual. 

Contending that many agents 

) and supervisory personnel did not 

know how to exploit the multitude 

of advertising and promotional 

material received by them from 





| their individual companies and by 
institutional groups, Donald F. 
A Barnes of the Institute of Life 
Insurance outlined a six-point pro- 
gram for oe rg ga OFFICERS & EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: (left to right) H. A. 
cempentas Gevelep & beter suc Richmond, Metropolitan, president; Alan M. Kennedy, North- 


ence for advertising, sales promo- 


tion and public relations material. western National, executive committee member; Arthur F. 


Sisson, State Mutual Life, treasurer; A. L. Cawthorn-Page, 


) | Here is Barnes’ six-point pro- 
gram: Metropolitan, executive committee; H. G. Kenagy, Mutual 
“1, We have got to make a more Benefit, executive committee; R. B. Taylor, Jefferson Standard, 
determined effort to get out of our vice president; David W. Tibbott, New England Mutual, secre- 
ivory towers and down into the tary; Joseph M. Locke, Gulf Life, editor; J. P. White, Lincoln 
grass roots with the agent. National; George Pease, Equitable of lowa, executive committee. 


“2. Our advertising and public 
relations—whether we specialize 
| in newspapers, magazines, direct 
mail or special ideas of our own— 
cannot and does not stand on its 
own feet. It had to be merchan- 
dised. And we have got to inten- 
sify this work, particularly -with 
the agent. 

“3. It’s up to all of us to use our 
best efforts to show the agent how 
advertising and public relations 
fit into his selling picture. 

“4. We must realize the im- 
mense readership of our house 
magazines, and effectively use the 
tremendous power that they pos- 
jtation ; = Sess. 

“5. All of us in the business 








AW ARD WINNERS: Harold Allen, Fidelity Life Association; A. 
Scott Anderson, Equitable of lowa; John C. Slatiery, Guardian 


Life— have got to work harder on meth- Life; A. B. Richardson, Life of Georgia; William H. Griffin, 
__ ods for dovetailing our activities. Northwestern Mutual. Award winner National Life and Acci- 
ble of “6. Every company ought to dent is not represented in this picture. 


aol have a definite program of work- 
1 Life ing with the Institute, and con- 


rloyes versely, the Institute owes every 
company an explanation of how it 
Geor- is proceeding, and what its plans 

; for the future are.” 

hwest- Robert W. Osler of the Rough 

Razine Notes Co. told the members of the 


LAA that trade paper advertising 
was one of the several major ways 
in which such advertising can be 





gland made to serve the life insurance 
fourth} COMpanies, their agents and the 
resses public. 
tising According to Mr. Osler, other 
Press, uses of trade journal advertising 
direc- included the following: 
nt di- “l. Trade journal advertising 
: can he arg € smé : - Fad ° . 
a i oo ee PROGRAM COMMITTEE: H. A. Richmond, Metropolitan; 
Rough panies to obtain and hold industry ? ; 
acceptance. Margaret Divver, John Hancock; W. Arthur Hand, Confedera- 
udver “2. It can help a company sell tion Life; Charles C. Fleming, Life of Virginia. 
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its field men on the company and 
the product. 

“3. It can help a company main- 
tain the morale of its field forces. 

“4. Trade journal advertising is 
an ideal medium for continuous 
training of agents; the possibili- 
ties of its use as an educational 
and supervisory training exten- 
sion are limitless. 

“5. It is a valuable recruiting 
aid, for it can pave the way for 
getting good men. 

“6. It can be used as an aid in 
explaining to the field force the 
company’s problems and the solu- 
tions that are being developed.” 

From an agent’s viewpoint, 
Raleigh Stotz discussed ways in 
which life insurance companies 
could improve the market in which 
the agent works. Lowell Davis 
concluded this session with a talk 
on the agency management view 
of advertising and promotional 
material. 


Fifth Session 

The concluding session of the 
LAA convention was presided over 
by Henry M. Kennedy, CLU, direc- 
tor of advertising and public re- 
lations of The Prudential. 

“Ideas that Clicked” was the 
theme of the symposium conduct- 
ed as part of the final program. 
LAA members who told fellow 
admen how their advertising and 
promotion ideas paid off included 
Harold B. Brown, Imperial Life; 
Edwin P. Leader, Bankers Life; 
Joseph M. Locke, Gulf Life; Harry 
E. Nelson, General American; 
George I. Powell, Great-West 
Life; and H. Dixon Trueblood, 
Occidental Life of California. 

Forum’ followed symposium 


LAA PRESIDENT 





H. A. RICHMOND 


with Eugene Thore, general coun- 
sel of the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, and B. N. Wood- 
son, CLU, executive vice-president 
of Commonwealth Life, discussing 
the subject of giving life insur- 
ance agents the right answers to 
questions about the business. 

The concluding address was de- 
livered by Harold M. Stewart, 
CLU, executive vice-president of 
The Prudential. Referring to cur- 
rent criticism of the life insurance 
business and private enterprise 
he called upon the life insurance 
companies to (1) recognize that 
the public desire for security is 
genuine; (2) recognize the need 
for public education about the 
life insurance business; and (3) 
get down to fundamentals about 
free enterprise. 


FATALLY AU 


LAA OFFICERS 


President—H. A. Richmond, general supervisor of coordination, 


Metropolitan Life. 


Vice-President—R. B. Taylor, CLU, associate agency manager, 


Jefferson Standard Life. 


Secretary—David W. Tibbott, director of advertising, New 


England Mutual Life. 


Treasurer—Arthur F. Sisson, advertising director, State Mutual 


Life. 


Editor—Joseph M. Locke, supervisor of publications, Gulf Life. 

Executive Committee—John L. Briggs, vice-president and direc- 
tor of advertising, Southland Life; A. L. Cawthorn-Page, man- 
ager, Canadian publications, Metropolitan Life; H. G. Kenagy, 
vice-president, Mutual Benefit Life; Alan M. Kennedy, director of 
public relations, Northwestern National Life; George Pease, sales 
promotion section, Equitable Life of Iowa; J. P. White, advertis- 
ing manager, Lincoln National Life. 


PYWUIOMULULITOOLULUTO ADULATION 
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LUTC—Fall enrollments in 135 
LUTC classes throughout the na. 
tion total 3300 fieldmen in this, 
the third year that LUTC classes 
have been given since the organi- 
zation of the Council in April 
1947. That LUTC fills a vital 
need in the sales training pic. 
ture is attested to by the increase 
in enrollments from 133 in the 
first experimental classes in 1947 
to 1700 in 1948, and to 3300 this| 
fall. Current enrollments include 
1231 ordinary agents, 1033 con- 
bination company representatives, 
701 who are engaged in fie!d man- 
agement and 315 brokers. The 
percentage distribution is 37.4 per 
cent ordinary, 31.4 per cent com-' 
bination, 21.7 per cent field man- | 
agement and 9.5 per cent broker- 
age. 


LIAA—Harold E. Stassen, pres- 
ident of the University of Penp- 
sylvania and former Governor of 
Minnesota, will be the gues 
speaker at the forty-third annua 
meeting of the Life Insurance As. 
sociation of America, to be held a 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City on Dec. 15. 

Asa V. Call, president of the 
Association and president of the 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, | 
will deliver the opening address. 








NALU—Twenty-eight leaders in 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, each chosen for his| 
aptitude for and experience in the 
work covered by his particular 
committee, have been named }) 
Judd C. Benson, Union Central 
Cincinnati, NALU president, | 
head up 23 of its important stané- 
ing and special committees durinf 
the present administrative yeat 
Mr. Benson stated that the met | 
bership of NALU committees thi 
year will total approximately 8 
of the association’s active met 
bers, located in all 48 States ane 
representing about 120 Unitei] 
States and Canadian legal reser’ 
life insurance companies. 

The chairmen, co-chairmen at! 
vice-chairmen named are as fo: 
lows: 

Agents: David B. Fluegelma! 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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PASSING 
JUDGMENT 





by 
Halsey D. 
posephson 


OR a guy who has found it utterly impossible to be neutral about 

anything, I find myself in completely strange mental territory on 
the question of agents’ compensation. While not color blind nor- 
mally, I find that on questions involving justice, fair-play and 
basic decency, I generally recognize nothing but black and white. 
In this instance, however, a broad field of gray has been added to 
my color range. 


This new awareness is not, I am glad to report, traceable to age, 
smugness, laziness or lack of interest; nor is it due to the fact that 
the arguments coming from both camps leave me cold. On the con- 
trary, I am very much impressed with many things stated by those 
who favor a revision of our existing contracts, and I am impressed, 
too, with the problems faced by the companies. 


My difficulty is traceable to people, rather than to issues. Perhaps 
for the first time in my life, I am intimately acquainted with people 
who are on opposite sides of a question of great importance. If you 
don’t think this makes it tough, try it some time. 


I have some extremely good friends who are yelling for change. 
To call these people un-American, rabble-rousers, trouble-makers 
and Communists, is so patently absurd that I shall pass it by with 
nothing more than a suggestion that the next time the name-callers 
get in an argument, they try the My-father-can-lick-your-father 
routine. 


I also have some extremely good friends who think the present 
form of contract is sound. To refer to these people as bigots, slavery 
advocates and ivory-tower shmoes is on the same intellectual plane 
as a rock fight between two gangs of young hoodlums. 


Give or take a dozen highly excitable idiots on each side, I find the 
standard bearers of both groups sincere, intelligent and as American 
(assuming you think that has anything to do with it) as Daniel 
Boone. 


I have the notion (some will call it naive) that if the advocates 
of both sides of the main issues knew each other as well as I know 
many of them, that the difficulties would no longer seem insurmount- 
able. Assuming a genuine desire to reach a sound conclusion, an 
awareness of the bases of the problems, a give-and-take attitude— 
and those I know have these qualities—I think great progress could 
be made in a two-week conference. I have the utterly fantastic no- 
tion that people who actually think they hate each other can leave 
a conference table with mutual respect and with at least the direc- 


Ce. tion posts to a goal acceptable to all. 
Well, I’ve thrown the ball out. Will some reputable fellow please 
pick it up and run with it? 
Ss 
AMM), RNASE 
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TAX DECISIONS 


HEN, in 1948, Congress re- 
W rises the provisions of the 

Federal estate tax law and 
granted a “marital deduction” in 
connection with transfers of prop- 
erty between spouses at death, it 
created a number of interesting 
problems which may take years to 
solve. 

One of these problems pertain to 
the use of the “common disaster” 
and “power of appointment” clauses 
in cases where the decedent desires 
to take advantage of this new de- 
duction provision. In other words, 
is it possible to use both of these 
clauses and still qualify the trans- 
fer for the marital deduction? 

Section 812(e) (1) (D) of the law 
provides that an interest which 
passes to a surviving spouse shall 
not be considered as an interest 
which will terminate or fail upon 
the death of the spouse if: 

“(1) such death will cause a 
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termination or failure of such in- 
terest only if it occurs within a 
period not exceeding six months 
after the decedent’s death, or only 
if it occurs as a result of a com- 
mon disaster resulting in the death 
of the decedent and the surviving 
spouse, or only if it occurs in the 
case of either such event; and 

“‘(2) such termination or failure 
does not in fact occur.” 

The foregoing provision would 
seem to indicate that if a husband 
or wife left property to the other 
in such a manner that the transfer 
would otherwise qualify for the 
marital deduction, such qualifica- 
tion would not be defeated if the 
decedent made provision for the 
property to pass to third parties in 
the event the husband and wife 
were to die in a common disaster 
or within a period not exceeding 
six months. 

On the other hand, there seems 


Several recent developments in the field of 
taxation as applied to life insurance and annuity 
contracts are explained by Mr. Morton. 


By Teil ma 


Analyst and Advisor 
in Estate and Tax Matters 


to be good reason for believing that 
this provision would not operate if 
the decedent left the property to 
the surviving spouse in trust with 
a power of appointment. 

Section 812(e) (1) (F) of the law 
provides that a transfer in trust 
will qualify for the marital deduc- 
tion if the surviving spouse is en- 
titled to all of the income from the 
corpus for life: 

“with power in the surviving 
spouse to appoint the entire corpus 
free of the trust (exercisable in 
favor of such surviving spouse, or 
of the estate of such surviving 
spouse, or in favor of either, 
whether or not in each case the 
power is exercisable in favor of 
others).” 

This provision, however, is limited 
as follows: 

“This subparagraph shall be ap- 
plicable only if, under the terms of 
the trust, such power in the sur- 
viving spouse to appoint the corpus, 
whether exercisable by will or dur- 
ing life, is exercisable by such 
spouse alone and in all events.” 

An interpretation of this provi- 
sion pertaining to the exercise of 
a power of appointment “in all 
events” is found in Section 81.47a- 
(c) of the Regulations. This inter- 
pretation holds that the power is 
not exercisable in all events, if it 
can be terminated during the life 
time of the surviving spouse by 
any event other than her complete 
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exercise Or reiease tnereof, and 
that the power is exercisable in all 
events only if it exists immediately 
following the decedent’s death. For 
example, if the power is exercisable 
by will, but cannot be effectively 
exercised in the event the surviving 
spouse dies before receipt of the 
trust assets by the trustee, such 
power is not exercisable in all 
events. 

In view of the fact that many 
of the provisions pertaining to 
transfers in trust apply with equal 
force to life insurance proceeds left 
under settlement agreements, care 
should be taken in the use of the 
common disaster clause if the pro- 
ceeds are to qualify for the marital 
deduction. 

The following examples may help 
to clarify this point: 

(1) If the proceeds are to be 
paid to the surviving spouse in the 
form of installments or interest 
only, and the surviving spouse is 
given an unlimited right to com- 
mute the installments or withdraw 
the entire proceeds, or if any pro- 
ceeds remaining at the death of 
the surviving spouse are to be paid 
to his or her estate, then it would 
appear safe to include a clause pro- 
viding for the payment of the pro- 
ceeds to other beneficiaries in the 
event of a common disaster or in 
the event the surviving spouse were 
to die within a period of six months 
after the death of the decedent. 

(2) If, however, the proceeds are 
to be paid to the surviving spouse 
in the form of installments or in- 
terest only, and the. surviving 
spouse is not given an unlimited 
right to commute the installments 
or withdraw the entire proceeds, 
but is given an unlimited power of 
appointment over the remaining 
proceeds at his or her subsequent 
death, then it would appear that 
the common disaster clause should 
be made effective only if the trans- 
feree were to die in a common ac- 
cident not later than the death of 
the decedent. 

Of course, much more will be said 
and written about this subject in 
the future, but it will be up to the 
courts to determine the final 
answer. 


Annuity Under Pension Plan 


In a letter ruling, Deputy Com- 
missioner E. I. McLarney has held 
that an annuity payable to the sur- 
viving spouse under a pension plan 
will qualify for the marital deduc- 
tion under certain circumstances. 
The letter follows: 

“Where a property interest pass- 


es from a decedent to his surviv- 
ing spouse in the form of proceeds 
of life insurance, endowment, or 
annuity contract which are to be 
held by the insurer, the interest so 
passing will qualify for the marital 
deduction under the provisions of 
subparagraph (G) of section 812- 
(e) (1), as amended, only if the 
terms of such contract satisfy all 
the requirements of this subpara- 
graph. One of such requirements 
is that the amounts so held be sub- 
ject to a power of appointment in 
the surviving spouse, exercisable as 
required by subparagraph (G). 
Since it appears that contracts 
under retirement or pension plans 
such as you have in mind merely 
confer upon the spouse of the dece- 
dent the right to receive the sur- 
vivorship benefits provided for 
therein during her lifetime, and 
nothing more, all the requirements 


of subparagraph (G) of section 
812(e) (1), and particularly the 
power of appointment require- 


ments thereof, obviously have not 
been satisfied. However, where all 
amounts payable under such a con- 
tract are receivable by the dece- 
dent’s surviving spouse and termi- 
nate with her death, and no other 
person may thereafter possess or 
enjoy any part of the property, the 
interest of the surviving spouse is, 
to the extent it is included in the 
decedent’s gross estate, a deducti- 
ble interest under subparagraph 
(A) of section 812(e)(1) of the 
Code.” 


Liability For Federal Estate Tax 


The New York Court of Appeals 
has decided that a life insurance 
company is not liable for the pay- 
ment of the Federal estate tax 
against proceeds paid directly to a 
beneficiary who spent the proceeds 
and then died insolvent. 











Bernard Zahn died in May, 1937, 
leaving $50,000 of life insurance 
proceeds payable to Ada E. Zahn, 
who received the proceeds in July, 
1937. After the proceeds were 
spent, Ada E. Zahn died destitute 
in 1940. In 1940, upon a reaudit of 
the estate of Mr. Zahn, the Treas- 
ury Department included the pro- 
ceeds in the gross estate as a re- 
sult of the decision in Halvering v. 


Hallock. Thereafter, the executors 
of the estate compromised and paid 
the lesser claim in 1941, and re- 
quested the insurance company to 
pay this additional tax on the pro- 
ceeds. 

The question for decision in this 
case is whether an insurance com- 
pany, which promptly paid the pro- 
ceeds of a life insurance policy di- 
rectly to the beneficiary on the 
death of the insured, is liable to 
the executor of the latter for that 
portion of the Federal estate tax 
attributable to the proceeds of such 
policy which were paid by the exec- 
utor to the Federal taxing autho- 
rity. The problem arises because 
the beneficiary, having squandered 
the proceeds of the policy, died des- 
titute before it was realized or de- 
termined that the proceeds of the 
policy should have been included 
in the gross estate for Federal es- 
tate tax purposes. The Appellate 
Division has reversed the Surro- 
gate’s ruling that the carrier is 
liable for such tax. The issue thus 
presented involves the determina- 
tion of whether section 124 of the 
Decedent Estate Law or any ap- 
plicable provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code authorize the collec- 
tion by the executors from the in- 
surance company. Stated other- 
wise, the question is whether un- 
der either State or Federal law an 
insurance company is constituted a 
withholding agent for the collec- 
tion of estate taxes so as to impose 
liability upon it for possible taxes 
assessable against the proceeds of 
policies paid over to a beneficiary. 

The Court holds that: “The ex- 
ecutor’s right to seek reimburse- 
ment from the insurance carrier 
under authority of section 124 
(Decedent Estate Law, New York) 
depends upon whether the insur- 
ance carrier reasonably falls with- 
in one of the two classes of per- 
sons named in the statute. Under 
the facts of the instand case, the 
insurance carrier cannot be said to 
be either one in possession of the 
property or a person interested in 
the estate.” 

The Court felt that since the in- 
surance company paid out the entire 
proceeds of the policy to the bene- 
ficiary in 1937, it is not now in 
fact “in possession” of any of the 
proceeds of the policy. According 
to the Surrogate, the company might 
be deemed still in possession on 
the theory that the proceeds were 
segregated into two separate funds 
at the moment of the insured’s 

(Concluded on Page 47) 
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Disability 


E attended a meeting of the League of Life | 


Insurance Women recently and listened to 
Douglas Perry of the Travelers give a talk on the 
New York Disability Law. What he had to say 
was very interesting, indeed. 

Mr. Perry approached his subject from the 
point of view of the life underwriter. We won't 
attempt to go into the technicalities of the law, 
which were very aptly described by Mr. Perry. 
There have been, and there will be, numerous 
brochures explaining and interpreting the legal 
aspects of this new ruling. Suffice it to say that 
payments for the accumulation of a reserve fund 
start on January 1, 1950 and that the law becomes 
fully effective and benefit payments begin as of 
July 1, 1950. 

As far as the life underwriters are concerned, 
disability insurance will, of course, be sold only 
by those companies which handle group insurance. 
Up to the present time, neither the State fund nor 
the companies have set any definite premium 
rates. The companies are—for the present—sell- 
ing this form of insurance on an adjustable rate 
basis. In other words, if the premiums charged 
by the companies should prove to be more than 
those set by the State fund, a refund of the dif- 
ference in costs will be made to the employer. 

Now, then, how do the chances for the life un- 
derwriter stack up? According to Mr. Perry, they 
stack up very well ...and Mr. Perry substantiates } 
his reasoning with plenty of facts. 

Facing the matter of competition, we find the 
disability plans purchasable from three sources 
the State Insurance Fund; the casualty compa- 
nies and the group life companies. Since the com- 
panies, in this State, have only to meet the pre 
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mium rates and the disability benefits provided 
by the State law, agents of both types of com- 
panies should not have too tough a time selling 
their particular policies to the 170,000 employers 
in New York State. Private enterprise will, un- 
doubtedly, prefer to give its business to the com- 
panies rather than to the State fund, since there 
will be no additional cost. 

What do the life companies have to offer their 
clients, as opposed to the casualty companies? 
According to Mr. Perry, they have the experience 
and the organization plus—and this is important 
—a very low expense ratio. The one drawback is 
that most life companies have no claim service, 
which is something that the casualty companies 
can very definitely offer to prospects. However, 
Mr. Perry feels that the advantages of claim ser- 
vice can be offset by what the life companies have 
to offer. Besides which, life people are certainly 
used to presenting “reasons for buying” in a most 
effective manner. Convincing a prospect that what 
he has to offer is better than any other plan is a 
day-by-day procedure for a life underwriter. 

Is there any particular place where an under- 
writer should go for business? Yes, there is. Use 
your old contacts. For instance, if you have writ- 
ten business insurance for a firm, giving you the 
disability business will be a natural. If you’ve 
written any personal insurance for a businessman, 
that should also be a natural. If you’ve tried to 
build a contact, this type of insurance may well 
be a good opener. 

Remember, there are 170,000 employers who 
must be covered. They represent a chance for 
some of that extra “pin money” for which there 
is always room in everyone’s wallet. 





HELEN HANKINS 


Khelon Hankins 


AVING a policyholder as far away as Peiping, 

China, is, to put it mildly, rather unusual 
for an underwriter in this country. Helen Han- 
kins of the Penn Mutual Life in Denver, not only 
has a policyholder in Peiping but she has many 
others scattered throughout the world. Hers is 
what might be termed an “international” type of 
business. 

Perhaps even more unusual than having policy- 
holders far-flung . . . as far as distance is con- 
cerned ... is having some that have, actually, 
never been face to face with their own agent. Miss 
Hankins can claim that honor, also. 

For example, Miss Hankins once established 
a plan for a gal who was impressed, not only with 
the program itself, but by the amount of careful 
planning that had gone into it. During a visit to 
her sister who lived in St. Louis, she enumerated 
—in detail—the entire plan including its cost, 
benefits, and procedures. The sister, impressed 
in turn by Miss Hankin’s competent analysis, de- 
cided on the same type of plan for herself. This 
was undoubtedly one of the few times when one 
presentation brought two grateful policyholders 
into the fold. 

Helen Hankins is often referred to as the 
“elder statesman” in her agency, with which she 
has been connected since her entrance into the 
field of 22 years ago. Remarking that she “kind 
of sets a pace” for the younger folk in the agency, 
many of whom are ex G. I.’s, she goes on, after 
much prodding, to give one f’rinstance. 

It seems that recently there was a contest held 
which called for the production of at least $40,000 
over a 12-week period of time. Miss Hankins can 
hardly be called a time waster. She did over 
$40,000 of paid for business in one month alone. 
At the end of the entire period she was found to 
be leading in lives, volume and premiums. 

Whatever she does, Miss Hankins, characteristi- 
cally, does wholeheartedly. Most people go for 
walks; she goes for a 15-mile hike and takes it 
“all in her stride.” Horseshoe pitching is another 
sport in which this dynamically alert life under- 
writer excels. She is the champion horseshoe 
pitcher of the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club in Denver, having, for the past several years, 
won cups as proof of her prowess. 

But . . . if asked front what she derives her 
greatest pleasure (outside of the insurance busi- 
ness) her answer is: “Music.” Miss Hankins is a 
member of the Denver “Pops” Symphony Com- 
mittee There are 15 “Pops” concerts a year. She 
assists in contracting for soloists, deciding on 
programs and helps in various other ways to 
smooth out the many problems arising from such 
an undertaking. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Miss Hankins reminisces about 
the days when she first became 
a life underwriter. Unlike today’s 
beginners, who are given a train- 
ing course, she was simply handed 
a rate book and some apps and 
told to go out and sell. She does 
have much to say in favor of 
present day training courses, al- 
though she admits that she her- 
self has never been able to use 
any planned sales talk that has 
been handed down to her. She 
does pick up what she considers 
to be salient points and integrates 
them into her own sales methods. 

She has a presentation book on 
retirement income that is a hum- 
dinger. One young man in the 
office, borrowing it for help in 
his sales presentations, declared 
it to be the best he had ever seen. 
In this book, Miss Hankins uses a 
combination of charts, figures, 
and factual comment which prove 
—unequivocally—that life insur- 
ance is the best place for your 
money. As part of her presenta- 
tion, she reminds her prospects 
that life insurance is the only 
method in which interest earned 
on money saved does not have to 
be reported. The alignment of 
this book, incidentally, is no hit 
or miss proposition but is made 
up of information gleaned over 
years of experience in assisting 
with the right plan for the right 
person. Miss Hankins asserts, 
very firmly, that high pressure 
sales methods are definitely not 
for her. In the final analysis, ac- 
cording to Miss Hankins, “People 
buy; I don’t sell.” 

In the 22 years she has been in 
the business, Miss Hankins has 
had only five death claims, which 
is quite a record. Ninety per cent 
of her business is paid-up (“Why 
make unnecessary trips?” she 
asks); and she averages one lapse 
a year. 


Sentiment Is Important 


Miss Hankins’ greatest satis- 
faction is having policies, sold by 
her, mature. The pleasure evi- 
denced by the policyholder when 
this occurs gives her that “Well, 
this was really worth-while” feel- 
ing. She freely admits that senti- 
ment, or what might better be 
termed an innate desire to help 
others, plays an important part 
in her business associations. In 
one interview, given while she 
was a member of the Denver Com- 
munity Chest Drive, she stated, 
“As sales representative for an 
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insurance company my days are 
spent with facts, figures and sen- 
timent. Did you ever stop to think 
that no one buys insurance be- 
cause of facts and figures but 
only because of sentiment? The 
driving force behind all construc- 
tive achievement is sentiment.” 

When asked how she manages 
to devote as much time as she 
does to community projects, Miss 
Hankins replied, “I guess it’s that 
old driving force, sentiment, a 
warm feeling that comes from 
being a part of the community, 
when you work for and with its 
projects.” 

As for her insurance problems, 
she finds that no two situations 
are exactly alike. She does feel 
very strongly that service must 
go on for the entire life of the 
contract. At the present time, 
she is in the process of helping a 
70 year old widow settle the estate 
of her recently deceased husband. 

Miss Hankins has much to say 
regarding women in the insurance 
business, and she evidences a 
great deal of impatience with the 
so-called differences between men 
and women in the field, as she 
clearly states her beliefs. 


“People Dealing With People" 


She feels that women have a 
distinct contribution to make to 
the insurance business, not be- 
cause they are women but be- 
cause they are people dealing with 
people. It is the personal attitude 
of the underwriter that counts, 
says she, and the main job is one 
of consultation and assisting peo- 
ple to work out happy solutions 
to their financial problems. 

Women underwriters, according 
to Miss Hankins, encounter the 
same situations as men. The tools 
they have to work with are exactly 
the same and the solutions that 
can be offered to the various prob- 
lems posed are also exactly the 
same. If, Miss Hankins proceeds 
in a most logical manner, the 
tools are applied conscientiously, 
it is just as possible for a woman 
as it is for a man to work out the 
proper solution. 

She describes the information 
given to her by prospects as lab- 
oratory material. She tells her 
prospects that she will take her 
findings, go back to her laboratory 
and put them together. She then 
returns with what she terms the 
proper diagnosis and its accom- 
panying prescription for a cure. 








Discussing the part women, in 
general, play in the American 
scheme, Miss Hankins refers to 
the fact that 78 per cent of the 
employed women in this country 
are heads of families. As such, 
these women need the same type 
of consultation and programming 
as any male head of a family. 

She once induced an ex-G.l. in 
her office to try soliciting a few 
gals. He got the surprise of his 
life when one gal bought—with 
very little exertion on his part— | 
$10,000 of retirement income. | 
Running back to tell Miss Han- 
kins about what was to him a 
grand awakening, he burst out, 
“Helen, wherever have I been all 
my life!” 

More and more, says Miss Han- } 
underwriters are be- 


kins, men 
coming increasingly aware that 
women should be sold through 


the same methods that men are. 
Incidentally, though she _ insists | 
there can be no hard and fast 
rule, she does look with favor on | 
monthly payments rather than 
lump sum settlements. 

Miss Hankins has an outstand- 
ing record of active participation 
in both insurance and community 
affairs. Her election to the pres- 
idency of the Denver Association 
of Life Underwriters three years 
ago broke a 50-year precedent of 
that association. She is a past 
president of the State Life Under- 
writers of Colorado; she was the | 
first woman member of the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce Board, and 
formerly belonged to the Women’s , 
Advisory Committee of the Insti- ' 
tute of Life Insurance. 

As for her civic activities, she 
barely finishes with one propect 
before another— equally demand- 
ing of time and attention—comes 
along. 

We did get a tremendous kick 
out of Miss Hankins’ practical 
down-to-earth attitude about any- 
thing and everything. While walk 
ing along with us in downtown 
Denver, busily engaged in conver: 
sation, Miss Hankins suddenly ; 
stopped and gazed into a_ shoe 
store window. In this window was 
a pair of shoes similar to some 
purchased by her a short time 
ago. We listened to a brief but | 
critical comparison of price ané 
quality, followed by a quick noé} 
of the head which seemed to sa, 
“That’s that,” Then came an it 
mediate resumption of both the 
walk and our abruptly interrupte 
conversation. | 
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ul RITING a tax bill is like 

plucking a goose,” the 
Congressman said. “The trick is 
to draft a law that will produce 
the greatest revenue with the few- 
est squawks.” 

Most of the members of the 
House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee rely heavily on this old 
saw. 

And a majority of both houses 
thought they heard louder 
squawks from their constituents 
in 1949 than they heard from 
Treasury Secretary Snyder. 

Not one major revenue-produc- 
ing bill was passed by either 
chamber in 1949, despite repeated 
urging from President Truman 
and Mr. Snyder to boost taxes in 
order to bolster sagging Treasury 
income. 

Last month, however, a group 
of conscience-smitten Congress- 
men engaged in poking around for 
new sources of revenue struck 
pay dirt. 


Ideal Situation Seen 
The nation’s life insurance com- 
panies, they reasoned, (1) had 
paid no taxes on income for the 
past three years, (2) they were 
willing to pay without a murmur, 
(3) the Treasury would gain a 


much-needed $90 million in 
revenue. 

Here, said the group of inves- 
tigating Congressmen, was an 


ideal situation. The House Ways 
and Means Committee let out a 
delighted whoop, smugly went in- 
to a closed huddle with the life 
insurance companies, and quickly 
emerged to announce complete 
victory. 

Representative Walter A. Lynch 
(Democrat, New York), who en- 
gineered the agreement for the 
Ways and Means Committee, esti- 
mates that between $90 million 
and $100 million worth of feathers 
will be plucked by the Treasury 
early next year with scarcely a 
squawk from the offended goose. 

In addition, a bill he plans to 
introduce in the House early next 
year will provide for the continu- 
ing payment of income taxes by 
life insurance companies in the 
future under his “average valua- 
tion” theory of taxation. 

A poll of key tax-writing mem- 
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bers in both houses of Congress 
Shows that the Lynch bill will 
win quick approval in both upper 
and lower chambers and will be 
signed into law by President 
Truman without delay. 


Lynch Plan Voted 


The bill Mr. Lynch will intro- 
duce in Congress next vear will 
present a formula for the tax-free 
years of 1947, 1948 and 1949, that 
bases the deduction on the aver- 
age experience of the life insur- 
ance business in the previous 
year. 

But the percentage of income 
from investments that the com- 





panies put into reserve accounts 
for policyholders in one year will 
be exempt from taxation in the 
next year. The remaining income 
will be taxable at the regular cor- 
poration rate. 

All of the members of the Lynch 
subcommittee — four Democrats 
and three Republicans — are 
known to be in favor of this 
“average valuation” theory, and 
“most” of the life companies rep- 
resented at the Washington con- 
ferences approve of the new 
formula. 

Considerable thought was given 
at the conferences to a proposal 
submitted by Chairman Doughton 
(Democrat, North Carolina) of 
the Ways and Means Committee 
wherein 92 per cent would be 
established as the figure to be 
used in computing the reserve 
for the taxable years. But the 
Doughton proposal was shelved 
by mutual agreement in favor of 
the Lynch formula. 

As one member of the Lynch 
subcommittee sums it up: “The 
life insurance companies are will- 
ing to pay up. In fact, some of 
them are becoming slightly em- 
barrassed about their failure to 
pay up. The Treasury needs the 
revenue. How can we lose?” 


Army Research Up 


HE Army recently revealed 

that it is engaging in disease- 
prevention research to an un- 
precedented degree . Among 
other studies, the Army is cur- 
rently searching for a new cure 
for jaundice new ways to 
combat frostbite, trenchfoot, and 
exposure to cold ... how to treat 
thermal burns such as those ob- 
tained in the presence of an 
atomic explosion improved 
psychiatric treatment, and gas 
gangrene. 

George Schoeneman, commis- 
sioner of internal revenue, say the 
new, streamlined tax collection 
procedures that will go into effect 
in January will save “well over 
$1,000,000 a vear in interest costs, 
and substantial additional clerical 
costs” . . . Streamlining process 
includes consolidation of the col- 
lection of withholding taxes and 
old-age insurance contributions 
... These two collections are now 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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PROBLEMS... 
MORE PROBLEMS 


HERE are problems aplenty in 

this world today and the invest- 
ment manager certainly has his 
share of them. The earning power 
of corporations under the un- 
certainty of tax rates, possible 
controls and union pressure for 
pensions and other future com- 
mitments, throws out any long 
term calculations. These irrita- 
tions even extend to insurance 
companies where the earning as- 
sets reflect the changing indus- 
trial picture. Then there is the 
talk of increased taxes on insur- 
ance companies which, no doubt, 
is already worrying insurance 
management. Many of these prob- 
lems are intricate and confined 
chiefly to the professional in- 
vestor but there is one problem 
which has caught the public im- 
agination and which has many 
ramifications. That is the problem 
of inflation. 

There are two schools of 
thought developing, one of which 
believes that no real inflation as, 
reflected in a depreciation of the 
dollar, is likely. The other school 
is convinced that deficit financing 
by the government is the first step 
in undermining the longer term 
value of the dollar. There are 
points worthy of considerable 
thought on both sides and perhaps 
it would be well to record them in 
brief without going into the tech- 
nicalities of the situation. Any 
one of the subjects can be ex- 
panded indefinitely and reams of 
statistics can be prepared to sup- 
port or refute. 

It is true that a government 
deficit of probably $8 billion, 
which may be incurred by the end 
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of the present fiscal year, will add 
a comparatively small amount of 
money to the total supply. Today 
we have become so accustomed to 
billions that we can use the word 
“small” in relation to $8 billion 
and not be embarrassed. Should 
the fiscal year ending in 1950 be 
the end of financing by means of 
deficits, the $8 billion might not 
be too harmful, but history shows 
that once the money supply is in- 
creased by such methods, it is 
most difficult to stop. Looking 
ahead for a year and worrying 
over the ramifications of govern- 
ment fiscal policies and commit- 
ments, it is a little difficult to 
believe that we will be able to 
balance our budget beginning 
July, 1950. 

"Those who argue against the 
effectiveness of inflation point out 
that taxes on corporations likely 
will be increased next year. This 
is a possibility primarily because 
corporations are the easiest tar- 
gets for politicians as the elec- 
torate in general thinks corpora- 
tions have endless earnings with 
which to pay taxes. On the other 
hand, if money continues to be 
poured into the economy as at 
present, many corporations will 
have no difficulty in passing on in 
higher prices a considerable por- 
tion of the tax increase. Even if 
only half of it is passed on, they 
will continue to make earnings 
well above pre-war. There is also 
the law of diminishing return 
which could easily apply in this 
instance as corporations will be 
likely to spend more freely on 
deductible items which, in turn, 
will add to the effectiveness of 


inflation. Finally $8 billion is a 
lot of money to raise by taxes in 
view of the fact that Congress 
considered Mr. Truman’s previous 
suggestion of “only” $4 billion 
was practically impossible to 
obtain. 

Another argument of those who 
do not expect inflation is that 
there is an over-abundance of all] 
types of farm commodities in the 
country today and the productive 
capacity of industrial firms is also 
high and can supply most any de- 
mand. This assumes that there is 
a limit to the demand of the 
public. There has never been 
proof that, with the public em- 
ployed and with increasing quan- 
tities of money in its pockets, 
there is any limit to the amount 
of goods it can consume. The gov- 
ernment has shown no tendency 
to release large quantities of com- 
modities that would hurt the 
farmer. Also, should it get such 
a plan as the Brannan plan 
through Congress that, in turn, 
would stimulate buying and re- 
lease more money, due to the sav- 
ings on the prices of food, to 
buy other articles. Moreover, the 
Brannan plan would likely be 
even more expensive and there- 
fore more productive of deficit 
financing than the present price- 
support schemes. Finally, we 
must not lose sight of the fact 
that a large part of government 
expenditures, such as housing and 
armaments, stimulate production 
directly as well as indirectly. 

The final point which is often 
mentioned is that capital forma- 
tion, that is, expenditures by busi- 
ness for expansion and improve- 
ments, have declined and will con- 
tinue to decline because we have 
ample facilities. This is not alto- 
gether borne out by the facts as 
large numbers of corporations are 
still engaged in expansion and im- 
provements extending over at 
least a couple of years. 

All this is admittedly a simpli- 
fication of the many points at 
issue but from a practical ap- 
proach to the problem it does 
appear that the government is 
engaged in a political move to 
prevent any depression occurring 
and that in the process the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar will 
recede. The seeds of inflation 
have always been popular and 
once they start to germinate there 
is a warmth of good times which 

(Concluded on Page 45) 
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BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


CHATTANOOGA: One of the 
Tennessee companies which is 
now extremely active in furthering 
the Tennessee Medical Care Plan 
is the Provident Life and Acci- 
dant Insurance Company which 
has its home office in this fine 
Southern city. It is one of 14 com- 
panies now behind the Plan, but 
it is much more active than most 
of the others, many of whom are 
domiciled outside the State. The 
Provident has been using exten- 
sive newspaper advertising space 
to explain the Plan to Tennessee 
citizens and has formulated in- 
tensive follow-up methods which 
have already produced satisfac- 
tory results. W. Richard Goode, 
public relations director for the 
Provident, is in charge of the pro- 
motional material the company is 
furnishing. Dick is also advertis- 
ing manager for the company. 
While in the Provident’s office, I 
had a chance for a long talk with 
Sam Miles, vice-president for the 
ordinary department. Sam _ is 
extraordinarily well-informed on 
field conditions—even in the 
States where the company does 
not operate. While chatting with 
him, I wondered how many East- 
ern executives of companies which 
do not operate nationwide would 
have as good a knowledge of the 
South and Southwest as Sam has 
of, say, New England. In the com- 
pany’s office, also, I met with Jim 
Powell, accident and health vice- 
president, who is one of the most 
dynamic men in that line in the 
country. For many years, Jim has 
spearheaded the company’s regu- 
lar accident and health writings 
which produced premiums of some 
$23,000,000 in 1948—with Ray 
Murphy handling railroad and 
similar non-regular accident and 
health. 

Another interesting visit I had 
in Chattanooga was with John 
Witherspoon, agency vice-presi- 
dent of the Volunteer State Life 
Insurance Company which also has 
Its home office there. John, as 
everyone knows, is a former 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters who has 


Field Editor, The Spectator 


made good as a home-office execu- 
tive, much along the lines of the 
late Alex Patterson of the Mutual 
Life of New York, and of Paul 
Clark, president of the John Han- 
cock Mutual of Boston. Not many 
field men have the talents to de- 
velop into top-flight home office 
executives. John is one who did. 
While talking with him, I noted 
that he was more than ordinarily 
pleased. He had a right to be, The 
Volunteer State Life has just gone 
over $150,000,000 of life insur- 
ance in force and the progress 
that has been made is mostly be- 
cause of the hard work and long 
hours that John has put in during 
the past decade. With most of the 
foundation laid for an expanding 
future, the Volunteer State Life 
is planning extensive development 
of established agencies and ap- 
pointment of new agencies even in 
areas where its operations have 
not, heretofore, been very inten- 
sive. 


BIRMINGHAM: Stopping off in 
this Alabama city. I dropped into 
the home office of the Protective 
Life Insurance Company for a 
chat with the various executives. 
The agency department, in partic- 
ular, has been reorganized and 
expanded. In August, Leighton 
Beers became agency manager and 
John Ferguson was promoted to 
agency secretary. The move makes 
for an ideal division of production 
efforts. Perhaps I should have 
said “concentration,” since Leigh- 
ton and Jack work hand-in-hand 
for the good of the field forces 
and of the company. In fact, 
their activities dovetail so nicely 
that the agent who comes under 
their joint purview soon recog- 
nizes that his best interests are 
being furthered by a team of ex- 
perts. 

As always, when in Birming- 
ham, I made the opportunity for 
a visit with James Livingston, Jr., 
actuarv of the Libertv National 
Life which is domiciled in that 
city where the giant statue of 
Vulcan looks over the metropolis 
from its pedestal on a high moun- 


, 








tain. (As you may know, the 
statue has a large light atop which 
remains green when there has 
been no traffic fatality during the 
day, but turns red if there has 
been a traffic death). I found Jim 
getting ready to attend the annual 
dinner of the company’s employees 
but not too busy to tell me that 
the Liberty National has recently 
bought the Atlas Life of Tampa, 
Fla. Incidentally, the company 
has sponsored a magazine “South- 
ern Fireside” which is now on the 
news stands and which gives no 
hint of its ownership beyond 
carrying a one-page advertisement 
of the Liberty National. It also 
carries all sorts of outside ad- 
vertising from cosmetics to autos. 
Some copies are distributed to 
selected policyholders but it is by 
no means a house organ. I could 
find no insurance article at all in 
the first issue—only stories by 
such national authors as Octavius 
Cohen, Herbert Sass and others, 
plus fashion pages, cooking de- 
partments, etc. News stand price 
is 25 cents and the magazine, in 
general, suggests the trend of the 
Woman’s Home Companion. As 
an experiment on the part of a 
life insurance company “Southern 
Fireside” is, I believe, unique. 


DALLAS: This “Village on the 
Trinity” is getting almost too big 
for its britches. Furthermore, and 
my friends in Houston are not 
going to like this, I have a sneak- 
ing suspicion that the growth of 
life insurance in Dallas will be 
more stable, financially, than the 
developments further South in the 
Lone Star State—which is a long 
wavy from being “Lone” any more. 
At least, in the next ten years. 
Consider this, insurancewise 
only, I mean. (I have trouble 
enough trying to keep up with the 
insurance business from Montreal 
to Miami, across to Mexico City, 
up to Seattle, and criss-cross 
through the middle.) Dallas has 
the following home-office build- 
ings, either new or in process of 
construction: Great American Re- 


serve, Reserve Loan Life, Rio 

Grande National, Robert E. Lee. 
(Concluded on Page 45) 
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INSURANCE 
IN REVIEW... 


October Purchases 

IFE insurance purchases in the 

United States in October showed 
an increase of 8 per cent over pur- 
chases in the corresponding month 
of last year but were 3 per cent 
under the aggregate reported for 
October in 1947, the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association of 
Hartford, Connecticut, reports. To- 
tal purchases in October were $1,- 
861,000,000 compared with $1,720,- 
000,000 in October of last year and 
$1,909,000,000 in October, 1947. 

Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance in October were $1,178,000,- 
000, up 2 per cent over October a 
year ago and 9 per cent under the 
total in October, 1947. 

Industrial life insurance pur- 
chased in October amounted to 
$416,000,000, an increase of 10 per 
cent over the corresponding month 
last year and 4 per cent over Octo- 
ber, 1947. 

Group life insurance purchases 
were $267,000,000 in October, an in- 
crease of 39 per cent over October 
a year ago and 22 per cent over the 
figure for October, 1947. These 
purchases represent new groups set 
up and do not include additions of 
insured personnel under group in- 
surance contracts already in force. 

In the first ten months of the 
year total life insurance purchases 
were $18,373,000,000, an increase 
of 2 per cent over the first ten 
months of 1948 and 1 per cent over 
the corresponding period of 1947. 
Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance accounted for $11,894,000,000 
of the ten months’ aggregate, a 
negligible decline from last year 
and 1 per cent under the 1947 total. 
Industrial life insurance purchases 
represented $3,943,000,000 of the 
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current year’s total, an increase of 
6 per cent as compared with last 
year, while group life insurance 
purchases amounted to $2,536,000,- 
000, an increase of 12 per cent as 
compared with the first ten months 
of last year. 


Equitable Agents 


p  pnaens call has gone out to all 
agents of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society to join the newly 
formed independent Agents Associ- 
ation of the Equitable. 

In a letter signed by Maury Lev- 
enthal, President Pro Tem., the 
field men were told “at all times we 


shall have the interest of the policy- 
holder and the Equitable at heart 
(but) it is our special intention to 
press for all justifiable improve- 
ments.” 

Home Office men or those re- } 
ceiving compensation other than 
commissions are ineligible for 
membership. The Association’s aims 
include an improved contract, in- 
creased commissions, Social Secv- 
rity status, and an adequate pension 
plan. 

Among the signatories of the 
letter are some of the leading life 
insurance producers of the country 
including Robert W. Jones, Leon 
Gilbert Simon, Albert L. Turk, 
Daniel Ross, Leland H. Meeker, 
Donald L. Mallory C.L.U., Hamilton 
E. Childs, C. Frank Backrach and j 
Bertram Bronold. 

The headquarters of the Equita- 
ble’s Agents Association have been 
set at the Hotel Governor Clinton in | 
New York. 


} 


} 
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Underwriters Convene 


HE growing demand for addi- 

ditional security through volun- 
tary pensions and social benefits 
for employees presents an imme 
diate challenge to business man- 
agement to see that plans adopted 
are actuarially sound or the fu- 
ture results may prove disastrous 
to the public and the economy, 
stated Holgar J. Johnson of New 
York, president of the Institute 
of Life Insurance, before the an- 
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INSTITUTE OF HOME OFFICE UNDERWRITERS 
OFFICERS 


President—William H. Neely, 


vice-president and secretary, 


Southern Farm Bureau Life, Jackson, Miss. 
Executive Vice-President—John T. Acree, Jr., president, Lin- j 


coln Income Life, Louisville, Ky. 


Vice-President and Editor—James Q. Taylor, underwriting di- 
rector, Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Secretary-Treasurer—William H. Harrison, secretary, under- 
writing division, Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Publicity Director—Ray E. Dutton, vice-president in charge of 
reinsurance, Republic National Life, Dallas. 

Executive Committee—Charles F. Harris, supervisor of applica- 
tions, State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass.; J. H. B. Peay, Jr., as- 
sistant secretary, Life of Virginia, Richmond. 

Retained on Executive Committee—Herman S. Lindy, vice-presi- | 
dent, Delta Life, New Orleans; T. B. Anderson, Jr., senior under- 


writer, Connecticut General Life, Hartford; Ernest F. Brewer, 


assistant secretary, Republic National Life, Dallas; Robert B. 


Caplinger, vice-president, Southland Life, 


Dallas; N. Murray 


Longworth, assistant secretary, United Benefit Life, Omaha. 
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nual meeting of the Institute of 
Home Office Underwriters at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

“Many employee groups have 
apparently determined that they 
want the floor of security of the 
Social Security Act amplified 
through voluntary plans, some on 
a contributory basis and some with 
management meeting the entire 
cost,” Mr. Johnson said. “Now 
that this question has become one 
of the important considerations in 
collective bargaining, we can be 
sure that the pressure for further 
pension plans and social benefit 
plans will be accelerated. 





Photograph of scale model showing present Head Office build- 
ing of Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Canada) ard proposed 


II story addition. 
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THE LIFE ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION: 


A forum at which news and views of our craft are always 
welcome, to be freely shared with all. 

A battery-charging station to which we can repair when, as 
idea-men, we need the refreshment of contact and fellowship 
with others of our kind. 


A sort of whetstone on which young men and women can 
strop themselves and rub off some of their rough spots— 
gaining experience and maturity without, however, dulling 


9 


their keen edge! 


Alan M. Kennedy 
Past President LAA 





Very few 
Life 
Underwriters 


HAVE 
TROUBLES 


they cannot 
cure 
by 
increasing 
their 
production 
of 
quality 
business. 
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phia 39, Pa. 


certificate work. Address 
Spectator, 56th & Chestnut Streets, Philadel- 


LIFE 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED GROUP MAN Insurance Company 


Group Division of progressive, rapidly grow- of 
ing southern company needs man with group 1 7 
experience, preferably in policy contract and \ I i (i I \ 1A 


Box 85, Tl 
ox 8d, I 1e Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert £. Henley, President 
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Fidelity Mutual 


HE Fidelity Mutual Life, Phila- 

delphia, effective immediately, 
has revised upward the amount it 
will accept non-medically on both 
men and women; has included all 
married women among _ those 
eligible for non-medical and has 
added term policies and term riders 
to the plans that will be so con- 
sidered. 

In addition, there is available 
immediately a special non-medical 
privilege to policyholders who have 
been issued a standard Fidelity pol- 
icy as the result of an examination 
made within the past 12 months. 

New limits for men at ages 0 to 
35 years will be considered on the 
non-medical basis up to $10,000, not 
more than $5,000 (or five units of 
income for life) in any 12-month 
period. At ages 36 to 40 the limit 
is $5,000, not more than $3,000 in 
any 12-month period. 

At ages 0 to 35, women are eligi- 
ble for $5,000 non-medical. At ages 
36 to 40 the limit is $5,000, not 
more than $3,000 in any 12-month 
period. Married women, whether 
self-supporting or not, will now be 
eligible non-medically for the same 
amounts as single women. 

A satisfactory medical examina- 
tion, on which a standard policy is 
issued, automatically restores full 
non-medical limits within each of 
the above age brackets. 

Term insurance and term riders 
will now be available non-medically 
at ages 0 to 35 on applicants other- 
wise eligible for such plans: This 
will include the following: All per- 
manent plans of insurance; five 
year renewable term; ten year 
term; yearly decreasing term; au- 
tomatic term and life; family in- 
come; family maintenance; addi- 
tional term; mortgage protection. 
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mation 


Under yearly decreasing term 
policies, and family income and 
mortgage protection rider, the ini- 
tial amount in each case will be 
considered as the amount at risk. 

Military personnel, in the 35- 
and-under age bracket, who are on 
active duty, will be considered on 
a non-medical basis for a total up 
to $10,000, on the plans for which 
they are otherwise eligible, and this 
amount will be available on one ap- 
plication and at one time. 

Application for additional insur- 
ance up to $10,000 may be sub- 
mitted non-medically on any person, 
age 0 to 35, who has been issued a 
standard Fidelity policy as the re- 
sult of a medical examination with- 
in the previous 12 months. 

Plans for ages 36 to 40, which 
will be considered on a non-medical 
basis are the same at these ages as 
in the 0 to 35 age bracket, except 
that low rate life, five year renew- 
able term, and automatic term life 
plans are necessarily excluded be- 








sause the minimum amount that 
“an be issued on those plans is 
$5,000, and the non-medical limit 
in this age bracket is $3,000 in any 
12 month period. 

Under yearly decreasing term 
policies and the family income and 
mortgage protection riders the ini- 
tial amount in each case will be 
considered as the amount at risk. 

Disability (A) Waiver will be is- 
sued to men ages 16 to 40; and (ex- 
cept in New York State) to single 
self-supporting women, ages 20 to 
40. 


Accidental death benefits will be 
issued to men and women, age 16 
to 40. 

Disability (B) (waiver and in- 
come) will not be issued on the 
non-medical basis. 

The company continues to re. 
serve the right, in any case, to re- 
quire a medical examination if that | 
course seems to be necessary. 





Manhattan Life 


The Manhattan Life, New York 
City, announces that, effective im- 
mediately, a conversion privilege is | 
included in all family income and 
home protection riders. 

Exactly the same _ conversion 
rights will be extended to old pol- 
icyholders where the riders do not 
provide for conversion as are ex- 
tended to new policyholders. These 
are as follows: 

The conversion must be requested 
in writing and accompanied by the 
policy (including the _ existing 
rider) for proper amendment. 

The policy (and rider) must be 
in full force and effect at the time 
of conversion, and conversion must 
be effected prior to the policy an- 
niversary nearest the insured’s at- 
tained age 60. 

The company will issue in lieu of 
the rider, without medical examina- 
tion or other evidence of insurabil- 
ity, a new policy on any plan except 
term insurance (but including ideal 
protection) then available in like 
amount to applicants of the same 
age and risk classification (class A, 
B, or etc.) as the insured. 

The new policy issued will be 
dated at the time of conversion, and 
the premium rate will be fixed by 
the then age nearest birthday of 
the insured, and according to the 
rates then in use and applicable to 
the insured’s risk classification. 

The face amount of insurance 
will be equal to, or at the option of 
the insured, less than the follow- 
ing amounts, omitting any frac- 
tional part of a dollar: 

(1) If the old rider is a family 
income rider, the commuted value 
of the monthly payments provided 
thereunder, in event of death of 
the insured upon the date of con- 
version; or : 

(2) If the old rider is a home 
protection rider, the amount of in- 
surance provided in the schedule 
therein as effective on the date of 
conversion. 

If a provision for waiver of pre 
mium in event of total and perma- 
nent disability was in effect as to 
the old rider, a similar provision 
will be effective under the new pol- 
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INDEX TO CONTRACT 
INFORMATION 


AETNA LIFE 

Nov., 1948, Pg. 63. Jan., 1949, Pg. 64. 
AMERICAN NATIONAL LIFE 

Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. 
ATLANTIC LIFE 

April, 1949, Pg. 62. 
BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 

Oct., 1948, Pg. 94. Jan., 
BOSTON MUTUAL 

Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 
BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE 

July, 1948, Pg. 62. 


CANADA LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. Sept., 


COLONIAL LIFE 
Feb., 1949, Pg. 63. 
COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
Feb., 1949, Pg. 63. Aug., 
CONFEDERATION LIFE 
June, 1949, Pg. 63. 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 63. Jan., 1949, Pg. 63. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. Jan., 1949, Pg. 63. 
April, 1949, Pg. 62. Aug., 1949, Pg. 48. 
EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCanY 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 63. May, 1949, Pg. 64 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


1949, Pg. 64. 


1949, Pg. 44. 


1949, Pg. 46. 


Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. June, 1949, Pg. 63. 
FIDELITY UNION LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 62. 
GEORGE i ta LIFE 
Jan., 1949 
GREAT sree LIFE 
Aug., 1718, Pg. 64. 
GREAT-WEST LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. Nov., 1948, Pg. 63. 


March, 1949, Pg. 64. May, 1949, Pg. 64. 
June, 1949, Pg. 62. 
GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
Aug., 1948, Pg. 63. Sept., 1948, Pg. 64. 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 64. 
GUARDIAN LIFE OF AMERICA 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 94. Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 
HOME LIFE, NEW YORK CITY 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 94. Feb., 1949, Pg. 64. Aug., 
1949, Pg. 46. 
INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
May, 1949, Pg. 64. 
JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
Aug., 1948, Pg. 63. Jan., 1949, Pg. 64. 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 95. Sept., 1949, Pg. 44. 
LIFE OF GEORGIA 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. 
LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE 
June, 1949, Pg. 63. 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


May, 1949, Pg. 63. 
1949, Pg. 45. 


June, 1949, Pg. 62. Sept., 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. Oct., 1948, Pg. 94 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 62. Sept., 1949, Pg. 44. 
MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE 
Nov., 1948, ’ 
MUTUAL. BENEFIT LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 63. Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 
MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK 
June, 1949, Pg. 62. Aug., 1949, Pg. 46. 
MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 64. 
MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 
March, 1949, Pg. 64. 
NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. Dec., 1948, Pg. 62. 
NEW YORK LIFE 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 62. 
NORTHERN LIFE 
Feb., 1949, Pg. 64. 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 62. 
OCCIDENTAL LIFE OF CALIFORNIA 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 62. 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 62. 
PHOENIX MUTUAL 
May, 1949, Pg. 63. 


PILOT LIFE 

Nov., 1948, Pg. 62. 
POSTAL LIFE 

March, 1949, Pg. 63. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
Dec., 1948, Pg. 63. 
PRUDENTIAL 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. Aug., 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. Dec., 
Feb., 1949, Pg. 64. 
RELIANCE LIFE 
Feb., 1949, Pg. 63. 
REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg 
SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 
Nov., 1948, Pg. 63. June, 
STANDARD OF OREGON 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. Nov., 
June, 1949, Pg. 63. 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
April, 1949, Pg. 62. June, 
SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
Aug., 1949, Pg. 46. 
TRAVELERS 
May, 1949, Pg. 63. 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 95. Dec., 
June, 1949, Pg. 64. 
UNITED STATES LIFE 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
Aug., 1949, Pg. 46 
WEST COAST LIFE 
Sept., 1949, Pg. 44. 
WESTERN AD SOUTHERN LIFE 
March, 1949, Pg. 63. 


1948, Pg. 63. 
1948, Pq. 62. 


1949, Pq. 62. 


1948, Pg. 61. 


1949, Pg. 62. 


1948, Pg. 64. 
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without any evidence of 
insurability and notwithstanding 
that the insured is or may be then 
totally and permanently disabled, 
whether or not any claim for bene- 
fits has been made, except that the 
amount of premium subject to 
such waiver under the new policy 
shall not exceed the corresponding 
amount under the old rider, and 
then only for the unexpired part 


icy issued, 


of the premium period of the old 
rider, unless upon renewed evi- 
dence of insurability approved by 
the company. 

The Manhattan Life also an- 
nounces that it has extended to all 
agents licensed with the company 
the privilege of writing up to 
$5,000 of any type policy on a non- 
medical basis, effective immediate- 
ly, according to a home office an- 


nouncement. The new practice per- 
tains to both men and women appli- 
cants. 

The waiver of premium feature, 
which has automatically been in- 
cluded in all standard issues of 
Manhattan Life policies since Jan. 
1, 1948, will apply in the case of 
standard issues on the non-medical 
basis, to both male and female 
lives. 

Heretofore, the Manhattan Life 
has used the non-medical applica- 
tion on a restricted rather than a 
general basis. 


Prudential 


The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, New York City, 
has liberalized regulations covering 
the medical examination on surplus 








insurance. The medical report of 
the regularly appointed examining 
physician of the company originat- 
ing the business will, generally, be 
accepted. The company will reserve 
the right, however, to require re- 
examination by its own appointee 
if the report does not conform with 
established company standards. 

In the past, Prudential field of- 
fices have been provided with a list 
of other-than-Prudential examiners 
whose reports would be accepted in 
surplus cases. Since it was diffi- 


ONLY ONE (1) 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


We think V-Ps are fine, but they 
sometimes slow up the machinery 
Standard Life has only one. Consequently 
no delays, no counter authority 


no prerogatives just speed in 


handling our agents’ business 


- Bary VU. Wade 


Standard Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY of INDIANA 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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cult to make these lists complete 
and to maintain their accuracy, 
they are being abolished and the 
new, flexible policy is being adopted. 


Connecticut General 


Connecticut General Life, Hart- 
ford, announces extensions in its 
underwriting of life insurance for 
children. The age limit for waiver 
of premium disability has been ex- 
tended from age 10 downward to 
age 5 and for additional indemnity 
from age 15 down to age 5. 

The company’s program for chil- 
dren offers life, retirement income, 
and endowment (including educa- 
tional endowment) contracts down 
to age 0. Both guaranteed cost and 
participating plans are included. 


Columbus Mutual 


The Columbus Mutual Life, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, announces the addi- 
tion of two new term riders to 
round out the Columbus Mutual 
“Protector” series. The Home Pro- 
tector, a mortgage plan and the first 
of the “Protector” series, has 
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in the others . . 


proved to be exceptionally popular 
with both agents and policyowners 
and is now in third position among 
all policies being sold. The new 
Multiple Protector fills the policy- 
owner’s need for level low cost term 
insurance for 10, 15 and 20 years, 
while the new Income Protector en- 
ables the prospect to project virtu- 
ally any desired amount of income 
to his family for any desired period 
of years between 10 and 25 years 
inclusive. 

It was pointed out that the ex- 
treme flexibility of these new riders 
makes them adaptable to the chang- 
ing needs of the insured. Either the 
Multiple Protector or the Income 
Protector may be attached to any 
new policy issued by the Columbus 
Mutual. Since they are attached as 
riders, the savings in expense is 
passed on to the policyowner in the 
form of extremely low premium 
rates. 
~ This provides maximum protec- 
tion at minimum cost and permits 
greater protection at the time of 
greatest need. 

The Multiple Protector rider pro- 


robinson crusoe 
would have it 
Balanced, Too! 


Granted enough human population on his 
island, Robinson Crusoe, wise man that 
he was, would have discovered the need 
for founding a Life Insurance Company. 
To achieve this goal, he would have had 
to find sufficient people in average normal 
health, a well-organized. method for 
reaching them, well-spread investment 
opportunities, and a cheerful, efficient 
group of co-workers. While solving these 
problems he would have discovered thet 
in Life Insurance, strength in one 
category must be supported by strength 
. for smooth 
functioning demands balance. 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 





vides term insurance for 10, 15 or 20 
20 vears to increase the face amount 
of the base policy. Any amount up 
to three times the amount of the 
base policy may be added, with the 
policyowner determining the exact 
amount to be added. This rider is 
convertible to permanent insurance 
for 100 per cent of its face amount 
during the conversion period of 7, 
12 and 15 years respectively. 

The Income Protector rider pro- 
vides an income which is indepen- 
dent of the base policy to which it 
is attached. It provides income up 
to $30 per thousand dollars of base 
policy, with the prospect choosing 
the exact amount desired. 

The income may be projected for 
10 to 25 years from date of issue 
with the prospect choosing the 
exact number of years desired. This 
rider is convertible to permanent 
insurance for 80 per cent of its 
then commuted value at any time 
during the term of the rider. 

Both riders may be issued on a 
rated basis and both riders are con- 
vertible to permanent insurance 
even though rated. All settlement 
options are available on both riders. 
Waiver of premium in event of dis- 
ability may be added to either rider 
if desired. 

It was stated that these riders 
have been developed to meet a grow- 
ing demand for flexible low cost 
protection plans which will enable 
the policyowner to meet his own 
exact life situation — and at the 
same time enable the life under- 
writer to satisfy the requirements 
of exact life programming. 








Over Half a Century of Experience 
in Providing More Family Happiness 
and Security Through Life Insurance 


JAY R. BENTON, President 
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Berkshire Life 


The Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, 
announces new term to age 70 
policy. The Berkshire term to age 
70 is especially adaptable where the 
primary need, fcr example, is: 

Long term, low cost life insur- 
ance protection ranging in amounts 
from $2,000 minimum to $100,000. 

Long term, low cost life insur- 
ance protection in the case of stand- 
ard risks who cannot qualify as pre- 
ferred risks. 

Long term, low cost insurance 
protection issued on a non-medical 
basis within usual limits. 

Mortgage redemption coverage 
(minimum $2,000. Term to age 70 
plus family income rider). 

Long term, low cost term insur- 
ance coverage offered on a _ sub- 
standard basis to and including 175 
per cent rating (or $7.50 per $1,000 
flat extra). 

Amounts — minimum and maxi- 
mum: The term to age 70 is issued 
to standard male risks, age 20-55, 
$2,000, minimum up to $100,000. 
Female risks subject to individual 
consideration. 

Conversion privileges: May be 
converted as of original or attained 
age without medical examination at 
any time before age 55 or within 
five years from date of issue. 

The following additional benefits 
are available on the term to age 70 
policy: Disability waiver and in- 
come ($7.50 per $1,000); double 
indemnity and family income rider. 

Premiums per $1,000: Age 25— 


For Dependable Service—Up-to-Date Facilities 


You 


$15.39; age 35—$20.04; 
$27.66; age 55—$40.61. 

The policy has cash, paid-up and 
extended term value. 


age 45— 


Pacific Mutual 


Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, 
has an income security policy 
which, as now written, will do 
everything that family income can 
do. This policy has added flexibility 
in that income installments payable 
at death may be commuted and paid 
in one sum if desired. 

Income security is a complete 
policy (no “base” policy needed). 
Accident and sickness benefits may 
be applied for. Thus income secu- 
rity can be used as a straight addi- 
tion to the client’s present program 
where there is need for (a) Addi- 
tional monthly income for the re- 
adjustment period; (b) Increased 
monthly income during the chil- 
dren’s dependency period (and usu- 
ally it can be set up to establish 
income during the Social Security 
“gap” yeafs); (c) If needs change, 
the commuted value may be used 
for increased cleanup cash. 


Standard Insurance 


Standard Insurance Company, 
Portland, Ore., effective immediate- 
ly, is making available the retire- 
ment annuity which was withdrawn 
in 1942. The retirement annuity is 
a contract providing a monthly in- 
come to begin at some future date 
(the retirement date). It is issued 


on the annual premium plan and 
the single premium plan. 

No insurance is involved, there- 
fore no medical examination or 
inspection is required. Optional 
retirement dates are provided and 
the following settlement options: 
Life annuity; refund annuity; joint 
and survivor annuity; joint and 
two-thirds survivor annuity; cash; 
interest bearing deposit; income 
for fixed period; life income with 
10, 15 or 20 year guaranteed; fixed 
income until proceeds with interest 
are exhausted. 


United Life and Accident 


The United Life and Accident, 
Concord, N. H., announces a new 
Juvenile Life Paid-Up at Age 65 
contract. This is an addition to the 
company’s line and does not replace 
any of the present juvenile policies. 

The Juvenile Life Paid-up at Age 
65 is a limited payment life plan 
with premiums payable to the pol- 
icy anniversary nearest age 65. 
When premiums cease at age 65 the 
policy is continued in force as a 
paid-up life policy. 

Even though this is a limited 
payment policy, premiums are paid 
over a long enough period so that 
its cost is comparable to ordinary 
life. 

In order to make this policy out- 
standingly competitive, it will be 
issued only for amounts of $5,000 
or more. As a result the cost is less 
than many ordinary life policies of- 
fered in this field. 


All Life, Endowment and Annuity Plans 
Favorable Par and Non-Par rates 


Standard and Sub-Standard risks 


can’t do 


Annuities 


Pension Trusts—with Life Insurance or 100% on Deferred 


Mortgage Redemption Plans—geared to F.H.A. 


better 


Family Income to Age 65—also regular 10, 15 and 20-year F.1.B. 
Facilities for handling large cases 


Insurance on Selected Diabetics 


than 
consult 


Juvenile Insurance on all regular plans (full benefit at age 3) 
Death and Disability Benefit on parent 
Foreign Travel and Foreign Residence Coverage 


LOW TERM RATES on 1, 5, 10, 15-Year and 
5-Year Renewable and Convertible Term Plans 


THE 





INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE 7 


MANUFACTURERS 
LIFE COMPANY 


TORONTO, CANADA 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 1,143 MILLION DOLLARS 
(Including Deferred Annuities ) 
ASSETS 366 MILLION DOLLARS 






_ COMPLETE PERSONAL 
INSURANCE COVERAGE 













“REGISTERED POLICY PROTECTION” 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


THEO. P. BEASLEY, President 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Confident ? | 


Sure! He knows he has his Home 
Office right with him on every call. 
Also, participating Life policies 
which can be “tailored” to fit almost 
any prospect — standard or sub- 
standard — liberal commissions — 
worthwhile bonuses for production 
and persistency—personal sales 
help. 


Beubes 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 


W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT e HEALTH ¢ HOSPITAL 
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Vews of the 
COMPANIES. 
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Aetna Life, 
Hartford, Conn. 


The directors of the Aetna Life 
voted to recommend to the stock- 
holders that they approve, at the 
annual meeting to be held Feb. 14, 
1950, that the capital stock of the 
company be increased from 1,500,- 
000 shares of a par value of $10 
($15,000,000), to 2,000,000 shares, 
par value $10 ($20,000,000) by a 
transfer of $5,000,000 from the 
accumulated surplus of the stock 
department to the capital account; 
and that such additional shares 
be issued to the stockholders at a 
date to be determined by the di- 
rectors as a stock dividend to 
stockholders of record Feb. 21, 
1950. 

Should this recommendation be 
approved by the stockholders, it 
should be noted that it is the 
present intention of the directors 
to inaugurate regular dividends 
on the increased capital at the 
same rate as at present, namely, 
50¢ a share payable quarterly, pro- 
vided continued favorable earn- 
ings justify such declarations and 
that the new stock would share in 
dividends payable April 1, 1950, 
and thereafter. 


Connecticut Mutual, 
Hartford, Conn. 


John R. Reitemeyer, president 
and publisher of the Hartford 
Courant, was elected a member of 
the company’s board. Mr. Reite- 
meyer succeeds Raymond E. Bald- 
win, whose resignation was made 
necessary because of his appoint- 
ment to the bench of the State 
Supreme Court. 

The company plans a dividend 
increase for 1950 of about 744% 
over the dividend scale in use in 
1949. It is estimated that divi- 
dends to policyholders in 1950 will 
be approximately $11,475,000. 

This is the fourth time since 
1943 that the Connecticut Mutual 
has increased its dividend pay- 
ments. 

While the average increase in 
dividends is about 714%, the 
change in individual dividends is 
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not uniform, as varying adjust- 
ments have been made to main- 
tain equity. 

There is no change in the in- 
terest to be allowed in 1950 on 
optional settlement contracts and 
dividend accumulations, the rate 
on optional settlement contracts 
being 314% and on dividend ac- 


€ 


cumulations 3%. 


Aid Association For Lutherans, 
Appleton, Wis. 


Within 47 years after receiving 
its charter from the state of Wis- 
consin, the Aid Association for 
Lutherans, a legal reserve fra- 
ternal life insurance society, has 
passed the $500,000,000 mark of 
insurance in force. 

The Aid Association is one of 
the leading fraternal life insur- 
ance organizations in America. 
It now has over $114,000,000 in 
ledger assets, and the number of 
certificates in force has increased 
to over 374,000, with 3,125 
branches throughout the United 
States and several provinces of 
Canada. It has paid in benefits 


to its members and beneficiaries 
over $52,000,000. 





Liberal First Year 
Commissions. 


2. Vested Renewals 
Unsurpassed. 


3. Bonus on 


Personalized 


at Home Office Service 


5. Attractive Retirement 


Plan. 


Openings in Virginia, West Virginia, 

North Carolina, South Carolina, 

For information write: 
E. DUDLEY COLHOUN, Director of Agencies. 


Shenandoah Life 


Te and Alab: 





INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 


ROANOKE 10. VIRGINIA 7 PAU 





Quality Business. 


BUFORD. PRESIDENT 


Boston Mutual, 


Boston, Mass. 


The directors have voted to con- 
tinue for 1950 the same scale of 
dividends paid in 1949. Under the 
provisions of the Guertin Act, sec- 
ond year ordinary policyholders will 
receive dividends for the first time 
on a new scale. The total amount 
set aside for dividends to be paid 
next year is $410,000. 


Fidelity Mutual, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The company’s 1949 convention 
was held at the Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. Calvin L. Pontius, 
vice-president and manager of 
agencies, presided. Over 300 
agents and general agents from 
the 34 States in which Fidelity 
operates heard discussions center- 
ing around the theme “To Better 
Serve the Public.” 


Jefferson Standard, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


The first nine months of 1949 
produced the largest gains in the 
Jefferson Standard Life’s 42-year 
history. Presenting his quarterly 
report to directors at the com- 


That’s not a contradiction. American 
United IS big. It is about 64th in a list of 
over 500 insurance companies and it has 


force. American United does business in 
21 States. Assets top 80 million dollars. 


to know its agents personally, small 
enough to be close to its policyholders’ 


over 400 million dollars of insurance in 


That’s BIG, and so American United 
enjoys all the advantages that go with 
size. But American United is small enough 


problems, small enough to be thoroughly 
human. There is, we think, an advan- 
tage in just this size. Big enough to 
be big and small enough so folks can 
talk to us and know us. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


pany’s home office, President Ralph 
C. Price said the increase in assets, 
new business and payments to 
policyholders and_ beneficiaries 
are the greatest of any similar 
period in the history of the com- 
pany. 

The company’s assets have in- 
creased over $15,000,000 since the 
first of the year and now amount 
to $236,534,781. The company’s 
sales record during the third quar- 
ter of the year continued to be 
satisfactory with $30,000,000 of 
new business paid for bringing 
the total for the year to date to 
$94,286,029. 


Manhattan Life, 
New York, N. Y. 


The Manhattan Life has been 
admitted to transact business in 
Alaska. Development of business 
there will be under the general 
direction of Richard E. Smith, 
C.L.U., manager of the life de- 
partment of LaBow, Haynes Com- 
pany Inc. The company has also 
been licensed to transact business 
in the State of Connecticut. 

Total paid-for business of the 
Manhattan Life for the first ten 


BIG TO BE SMALL 


SMALL TO BE TOO BIG! 
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months of the year was 12 per cent 
greater than during the same peri- 
od a year ago, the company’s home 
office has announced. 

The figure for the first ten 
months of 1949 was $24,621,732, 
while the previous year’s figure for 
the same period was $21,989,716. 


Franklin Life, 
Springfield, Tl. 


Russell A. Frederick, formerly 
vice-president and secretary of the 
company, has been elevated to the 
newly created office of administra- 
tive vice-president; George E. Hat- 


maker has been promoted to the of- 
fice of secretary; and John B. Vala 
and Albert C. Vanselow have been 
made assistant secretaries. 


Massachusetts Mutual, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Albert D. Shaw, vice-president, 
retired on Dec. 1, terminating over 
45 years of active service. He 
started his career as a clerk in 
the bookkeeping department in 
i904 and two years later became 
liccnse clerk. In 1917 when the 
ccmpany inaugurated the depart- 
ment manager system, he was 


-, 
\, 


First Things First 


Many good people believe that we 
believe in Term insurance as such. 


We don’t. Nor in any other kind — as 
such. But we do believe-all life insurance 
should do its job — should do for a 
man’s family if he dies what he 

will do for them if he lives. 


For many buyers, this inevitably means 
Term insurance — at least to begin 
with. Hence Occidental’s attractive, 
practical Term plans for such buyers. 


occidental life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of California 
V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 


“We pay agents lifetime renewals — they last as long as you do” 
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made manager of the policy log 
department and the following yey, 
was elected assistant secretan 
He became financial secretary ;: 
1928, second vice-president j; 
1944 and vice-president in 194 

A contract has been awarde 
to the Turner Construction Com 
pany for the erection of a con. 
pletely air-conditioned 26-stor 
office building at Fifth Aveny 
and 48th Street, on the site of th 
St. Nicholas Collegiate Church 
which is now being demolished 
Carson & Lundin, of New York 
are the architects. The building 
will be for rental purposes on) 
and will have 300,000 square fee: 
of rentable area. 


Mutual Life, 
New York, N. Y. 

The American Broadcasting 
Company has completed arrange. 
ments with the Mutual Life for: 
$600,000 20-year loan at 44% in- 
terest. 


New England Mutual, 
Boston, Mass. 


The directors of the New En. 
gland Mutual have authorized the 
largest dollar distribution in the 
company’s history in voting $14; 
400,000 as dividends payable ip 
1950. This maintains the same 
scale voted in 1948 and 1949. In- 
terest on settlement options ani 
dividends on deposit will continue 
at 3%. 


Northwestern Matual, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sales of new life insurance 
while 6% below last year’s big 
production, are 88° ahead of the 
prewar year of 1941. Insurance 
in force is nearing $6_ billion 
having reached $5,932,000,000 on 
370,000 policies for the first nine 
months of 1949. Sales thus far 
this year total $305,889,000 plu: 
reinstatements and dividend pur 
chases of $18,800,000 and annu 
ties of $1,892,000. 

The company will continue for 
1950 the same scale of dividend 
paid in 1949 on life insurance poli: 
cies in force. 

The rate of interest allotted 
under options of settlement ant 
other funds held for policyholé- 
ers and beneficiaries continues 
be 3% on most policies, but wil 
be 234% on policies with a lower 
interest guarantee, the same 4! 
in 1949. 

The annual dividends, set aside 
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licy lo from mortality and expense sav- tial. Also, an increased scale of cases the dividends will remain 
ving a ings and surplus interest and to dividends in 1950 will apply on the same, while on a few policies 
ee all 214% reserve policies issued which contain unusually favor- 


be paid in 1950, will total in ex- 





















































oe cess of $38,000,000. since March 1, 1944. able guarantees there will be 
ident ; On 3% reserve insurance poli- small reductions. The dividend 
nis 198 P ‘ nate cies issued from March 1, 1935, to scale for 342% reserve policies, 
award : hse ate stat stg February 29, 1944, the 1950 scale which have particularly liberal 
_ a — . will be greater than in 1949, in guarantees, will remain un- 
Fa pri The first nine months of this the majority of cases. In some changed in 1950. 
86-cten year show assets totaling more 
pte: than one hundred million dollars. 
te of - Total paid-for business is 36% — 
Church “head of the same period last year | 
nolichel and insurance in force amounted 
.w Yor t $382,000,000. 
building 
ses onl} Penn Matual, 
lare feet Philadelphia, Pa. 
Edward G. Budd, Jr., president 
of the Budd Company of Philadel- Montgome Alabama 
b phia, and Charles R. Tyson, presi- & TY 
ai dent of the John A. Roebling’s 7 - SS 
casting Sons Company, of Trenton, N. J., Not too old—Not too large. 
arrange have been elected trustees. . : 
“1 for Its age and size make it one 
9% In- + 4 
Provident Mutual, of the better companies for 
Philadelphia, Pa. agency opportunities. 
es There will be an increased scale - : 6g Re 
of dividends in 1950 on all policies Address inquiries to: 
Yew En- issued on the C.S.O. reserve basis W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
‘ized the since January 1, 1948. At many Montgomery, Alabama 
n in the points the increases are substan- 
ng $14- 
yable in — —_ 
le same 
949. In- 
ons and “ * w 
ontiow | A philosophy . ; 
that k Fifty-Sixth Year of 
al, a wor ~ eee 
ee 
a Dependable Service 
The continuing advancement of the essential 
surance, interests of its field underwriters is fundamental 
ar’s big in Equitable Life of Iowa operations. * The State Life Insurance Company 
d of the Scientific selection, progressive and thought- h id $166,000,000 Poli 
j fully planned training, and an amplitude of field os pes cit ii eal to ro Acyowners 
surance tested sales aids, are integral parts of a develop- and Beneficiaries since organization 
billion ment program the merit of which has become September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
000 on more apparent annually, — also holds over $72,000,000 in Assets 
rst nine As a natural result, Equitable of Iowa field un- Ser their benefit Policies in farce 
ni derwriters are noted for the effectiveness of their . => : 
hus far services and held in ever-increasing esteem by number 102,000 and Insurance in 
00 plus prospects and policyholders. force is over $208,000,000 . . . The 
nd pur State Life offers General Agency 
. annui- Opportunities—with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and service 
ae te facilities—for those qualified. 
vidends 
ice poli- 
| Ww Ww * 
allottei ™ 
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WASHINGTON 


(Continued from Page 31) 


made separately . A new com- 
bined form (Form 941) will re- 
place Form W-1, now used for re- 
porting income tax withheld from 
wages, and Form SS-1A, now used 
for reporting taxes due under 
the Federal insurance contribu- 
tions act. 

Higher 
benefits for 


rates of compensation 
veterans, their de- 
pendents, and beneficiaries be- 
came effective December 1... 
The new law provides additional 
compensation for veterans with 
dependents who are rated 50 per 
cent or more disabled . . . It also 





Here Are 
Four Reasons 


Why do Lincoln National Life 
representatives sell so many 


Family Income Plans? 

l. The F. I. rider may be 
added to many types ot 
policies, including retire- 
ment plans. 

2. The rider has _ liberal 
conversion privileges. 

3. A clean-up fund may be 
provided or omitted, as 
desired. 


1. The plan may provide a 
monthly income of either 
$10 or $15 per $1,000 of 
basic contract. 


The flexible coverage which 
LNL agents can offer through 
their company’s Family Income 
Plan is another reason for out 
proud claim that LVL is geared 
to help its field men. 





The 
LINCOLN NATIONAL 
Life Insurance Company 


FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 
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raises the rate on compensation 
for World War I veterans with 
“presumed” service-connected dis- 
abilities to the rate now paid vet- 
erans with “direct” service-con- 
nected disabilities Wartime 
widows with one or more children 
also will benefit by higher death 
compensation rates. 


No Christmas Bonus 

Veterans Administration 
again there’s no truth to rumors 
that dividend checks on National 
Service Life Insurance will be in 
the mail before Christmas... VA 
says it will consider itself lucky 
if it gets the first batch of checks 
in the mail by the middle of Jan- 
uary Meanwhile, the agency 
is going ahead with its plan to 
mail out the first batch of checks 
to veterans whose service serial 
numbers end in “000” Last 
three digits of the serial number 
are the tip-off as to when checks 
may be expected by vets... Those 
whose serial numbers end in “999” 
won’t be paid off until late sum- 
mer, when the giant project will 
be finished Dividend applica- 
tion numbers don’t mean a thing, 
as far as the order of payment is 
concerned. 

Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration has dispatched one of 
the Administration’s top  social- 
security experts to Turkey to help 
that country straighten out its 
social welfare program 
Turkish welfare program, now in 
a state of disorganization, in- 
cludes old-age pensions, social in- 
surance, widow and orphan assis- 
tance funds, compensation funds, 
and sickness and accident relief. 


SaVs 


Need 900,000 Beds 

Prospects for construction of 
new hospitals are considerably 
brighter since passage of the new 
Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act ... FSA chief Oscar Ewing 
has approved 954 hospital projects 

Of these, 400 are under con- 
struction, and 50 are now open 
for business Ewing says the 
United States still needs about 
900,000 more hospital beds than 
it now has. 

Ewing is disturbed over the 
fact that the risk of a _ baby’s 
dying is much higher in rural 
areas than in cities ... Of every 
1,000 babies born in or near large 
cities during 1943-1947, 31 died 
before the first birthday, but in 
rural areas, death rates rose as 






high as 41 per 1,000... The sap 
pattern holds true of mothe 
dying in childbirth, the rate bein, 
15 per 10,000 live births in great 
metropolitan areas, as compare 
with 23 in isolated counties—, 
increase of 50 per cent. 

Total population of the Unit 
States is now nearing the 150,00) 
000 mark Census Bureau ; 
its latest official report on Unite 
States population puts the figy 
at 149,215,000 . . . California cop 
tinues to show the most rapid raj 
of growth, or nearly 55 per cen 
hetween 1940 and 1949. 


Veterans 


Maximum possible amount the 
uny veteran can receive in Nations 





... blessed event for 
POSTAL representatives! 


NEW 
JUVENILE 
SERIES 


Heres an entire new series with 
sales appeal that’s tough to match 
Teamed with it is a unique pre-ap 
proach promotion a_ pre-selling 
plan that’s a real ‘‘door-opener”’! 
Postal’s new Juvenile Series is another 
step in the continuing policy of the 
company to place in the hands of its 
representatives the most popular and 
saleable plans in the field. If you 
would like further information on the 
Juvenile Series, or any other of Postal’s 
widely diversified plans, write 


ROY A. FOAN 


Director of Agencies 


a Oy 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





LIFE 
511 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. 
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service Life Insurance dividends 
will be $528, according to the Vet- 
erans Administration ... Those un- 
der 40 years will be paid at the rate 
of 55 cents per month per $1,000 
of insurance; those 41 to 45, from 
52 cents to 40 cents; those 46 to 50, 
37 cents to 25 cents; those 51 to 
54, 24 cents down to 21 cents; those 
55 and over, 20 cents per thousand. 

Those serial numbers stamped on 
dividend application cards are real- 
ly simple to understand, VA says 
ss ._ The number appearing to the 
right consists of two digits pre- 
ceded by the letter “A”... This 
number remains the same for each 
group of 1,000,000 cards ... The 
number to the left, consisting of 
four digits, is a batch number. 
identifying each batch of 100 cards 
within the one million group... 
Thus, the number “0247 AOQ5” in- 
dicates that the application is in 
the 247th batch of the fifth million 
cards processed. 

The Navy’s health rate is higher 
than at any time since complete 
medical records were started in 
1850, according to Rear Admiral 
Cc. A. Swanson, surgeon general of 
the Navy. 


CITY STREETS 


(Concluded from Page 33) 


Reserve Life—just among the life 
companies. Apart from that, there 
are such fine structures as the 
new building of the Gulf Insur- 
ance (fire and casualty). Several 
others are on the way. Consider, 
too, the changes in the home- 
State companies. If I turn my 
back on Texas for as much as four 
months, I scarcely recognize the 
cities of the State (and I flatter 
myself that—having been in and 
out of it everywhere since 1918— 
I know it a lot better than most 
born Texans). 

For instance, Dick Lee, driving 
force for years behind the agency 
activity of the Southwestern Life 
has not long to go to retirement 
age. Sure, there will be a man to 
take his place. But a man to re- 
place him in the affections of 
agents; and in the history of the 
company? Undoubtedly — but it 
will be hard to do. Well, I know, 
after 25 years in this insurance 
business, that no man is indispen- 
sable. But some are hard to re- 
Place. Dick Lee is one of those. 
Luckily, I understand that there 
are plans afoot to keep him as 
an adviser to active agencies. 


PROBLEMS 


(Concluded from Page 32) 


seeps rapidly through the econo- 
my. Everyone knows that inflation 
can not go on indefinitely but, on 
the other hand, no one really likes 
deflation and all the conversation 
to the contrary will not convince 
the public that we should go 
through a depression, with all the 
misery that can be foreseen, if 
the government by its fiscal poli- 
cies and international endeavors 
staves off the evil day. 

There is one more fact which 
must be borne in mind, regardless 
of which of the above schools of 
thought we believe has the right 
answer. Money, regardless of the 
quantity in the economy, will not 
of itself bring about inflation. 
Money must be used and the more 
rapid the turnover, the more 
violent the inflation. Today there 
is plenty of money around and it 
is being used, if the rate of turn- 
over of the money supply reported 
by the Federal Reserve Board is 
to be accepted. Whether that rate 
of turnover will increase or di- 
minish, or whether government 
action will compensate for any 
likely decrease in private capital 
formation, is still in the future 
but the future cannot be measured 
in long periods of time. 

This is a real problem with real 
consequences and requires. the 
careful thought and appraisal by 
all those who invest their surplus 
funds. 


AGENCY MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from Page 14) 


10. It is important that you 
develop new ideas, new concep- 
tions that are in tune with the 
times. It is a great bolster to 
morale when the company comes 
up with something new or a new 
dress for something old. 

11. Just as it is important for 
the agents and general agents to 
be interested in community ac- 
tivities, as a leader, you should be 
interested and active in some civic 
or public affairs and the field 
forces should know about it. 

12. Have an active curiosity 
about the sales methods of other 
industries which are in constant 
competition with us for the pub- 
lic’s dollar. Perhaps many of their 
methods may well be adapted to 


ours, 


Donald B. Woodward 
Mutual Life 


There will be 30 million more 
persons in the United States by 
1975 and “this may be an under- 
statement,” according to Donald 
B. Woodward, economist of the 
Mutual Life of New York. 

“To those of you who don’t want 
figures to be too abstract, or too 
much dressed up in economic con- 
siderations, let me tell you what 
30 million people mean: 30 million 
people mean an addition to the 
market as great as the addition 








WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President ° 





Given competitive rates and plans, 
along with the utmost in service and 
security to his clients, an agent is 
entitled to expect from his Company 
..eeea fair and liberal contract which 
will give him a permanent and vested 
interest in the business he writes. 
This Company believes in and offers 
these things ..... its exceptional 
progress is evidence of this belief. 


Independence of action is fundamental to the American Agency System. 


) ee LAE 


INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1906 
BERTRAM S. BALCH, Superintendent? of Agencies 
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of another New York City, plus ORGANIZATIONS Nominations: :.. Mortime! N 
another Chicago, plus another Los : Buckley, C. L. U. New England y&! © 
Angeles, plus another Detroit, (Continued from Page 24) tual, Dallas. 
plus another Philadelphia, plus C. L. U., Northwestern Mutual, Public Information: Co-Chai. ™ 
another San Francisco, plus New York. men: F. Leroy Garrabrant, Ne G 
another St. Louis, all added to- Associations (State and Local) : York Life, Asbury Park, N. J.,an D 
Co-Chairmen: John D. Marsh, Ray T. Wright, Provident Mutua C-. 
C. L. U., Lincoln National, Wash- Lawrence, Kansas. 
ington, D. C., and Harry J. Syphus, Publications: Charles J. Curre <A 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City. Mutual Life of New York, Atlant, N 
By-Laws: Carlton W. Cox, Met- Relations with Attorneys: Har. 
ropolitan Life Paterson, N. J. old Smyth, chairman, Nationa 
Compensation: John R. Hum- Life of Vermont, Hartford; Joh ©! 
phries, Provident Life & Accident, J. Kellam, vice-chairman, Nationa W 
Chattanooga. Life of Vermont, New Canaan 


gether,” Mr. Woodward, second 
vice president of his company, de- 
clared. 

“This business outlook is, I sub- 
mit, an amazing and wonderful 


Conservation (Quality Award): 
Winston P. Emerick, New En- 
gland Mutual, Johnstown, Pa. 

Convention Program: Arthur F. 
Priebe, C. L. U., Penn Mutual, 


Conn. 

Relations with Other Organiza. 
tions: Verne C. Gilbert, Equitabk 
Life of Iowa, Portland, Ore. 

Resolutions: Will F. Noble 
England Mutual 


prospect. But I don’t suggest for Rockford, III. Cc. L. U., New 
a moment that the outlook is life Federal Law & Legislation: Na- Omaha. 
on a bed of rose petals with never thaniel H. Seefurth, Northwestern Social Security: Herbert R 


a care or never a worry. 

“However, never before have 
men and women had such tools, 
both physical and mental, to pro- 
vide the good life and to attain a 


Mutual, Chicago. 
Field Practices: Mac F. Begole, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Detroit. 
Finance: Harry Gardiner, John 
Hancock Mutual, New York City. 
Functions & Activities: John D. 


Hill, C. L. U., Life Insurance Con- 
pany of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
Speakers Bureau: 
brick, New York Life, Boston. 
State Law & Legislation (Co- 
Chairmen: W. Ray 


Isaac S. Ki- 


de 
ta 


OV 
pa 


Moss, Con- pa 
Chicago, and th 


better one. Never before has there 


existed such a vast pool of knowl- necticut Mutual, 


Moynahan, C. L. U., Metropolitan 


edge, nor the time and where- Life, Berwyn, IIl. Robert R. Reno, Jr., C. L. U., Equi- eg 
withal to utilize it, to attain a General Agents & Managers: table Society, Chicago. fo 
freer, happier, and more satis- W. Thomas Craig, Aetna Life, Cin- Underwriter Education & Train {9 


cinnati. ing: Wheeler H. King, C. L. UV. yy 


factory life for all.” 









FIDDLES AND 7! 
LIFE INSURANCE ... fr 


The Shield Men who represent this Company ev 


Chain of Gold 


Visitors to England will recall that when they sat 
down in the dining room of a large hotel and 
ordered a meal a waiter came up who wore across 
his chest a golden key suspended from a golden 















chain. This was the wine waiter asking for his in the field enjoy a unique advantage. 
order and wearing for the symbol of his office the ec 
key to the wine cellar. Working for and with them, every Saturday In 
, , : P . e fie 
Perhaps at every underwriters’ convention one of night the year round, is ‘The Grand Ole Opry”, de 
the speakers might well wear on his chest the pee gy a ee sneeein ane “a 
golden chain and the golden key used by the as . — Ps y nn 
English wine waiter. His purpose would be to nearing the end of its 24th consecutive year " 
remind underwriters of something too often for- Pee dio stat} WSM ta 
gotten, that the golden key to selling is prospecting GR TNS GH WEM CUT FERS SHSWER, , su 
and that it depends upon the endless chain method 2 —" It 
of prospecting, which is a golden chain. One of the oldest programs in radio, “The | be 
The endless chain is endless as long as it is kept Grand Ole Opry",—part of which is carried on th 
intact. No link can be neglected and forgotten if the NBC network every week,—is heard by Ca 
the chain is to continue endless. No policyowner wit : d 
must be neglected or forgotten. for a satisfied millions of listeners every Saturday night, an in 






has made countless friends for our field men. pI 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND :: 
ACCIDENT IN Colu 


NATIONAL an 
ASIC. 2. CLEMENTS, Prosideod th 


SURANCE 
li 
ag 


policyowner is the perfect prospect and the pertect 
prospect to suggest other prospects. No man lives 
to himself. He has brothers and sisters and other 
relatives and friends and acquaintances with whom 
he is linked. 


The PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 


















A CRAIG, Chermes of the 














Home oFnce Wa moe. 
NASHVILLE Way TENNESSEE 
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New England Mutual, New York 
City. 

Affairs of Veterans & Service 
Men—Co-Chairmen: Louis J. 
Grayson, Travelers, Washington, 
D. C., and Simon D. Weissman, 
C. L. U., Equitable Society, Boston. 

Women Underwriters: Helen 
A. Pendergast, Mutual Life of 
New York, Washington, D. C. 


ALIC—A meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel 
will be held at the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, on Dec. 
13 and 14. Prominent speakers 
will discuss matters of importance 
to the industry. 


TAXES 


(Concluded from Page 27) 


death (one for the payment of the 
tax, the other for the beneficiary) 
and that the company failed to pay 
over the fund segregated for the 
payment of taxes to the proper 
party. Under the Surrogate’s theory, 
the insurance company would be- 
come in effect a withholding agent 
for the taxing authorities. Section 
124 is an apportionment statute, 
not a taxing statute. 

The Internal Revenue Code makes 
no provision generally for appor- 
tionment of Federal estate taxes. 
The tax is upon the gross estate as 
such and is paid by the executor 
from the estate. He alone is liable 
to the Federal Government. How- 
ever, the Federal statute specifical- 
ly provides for recovery by the ex- 
ecutor of taxes paid on proceeds of 
insurance receivable by a_ bene- 
ficiary other than an executor. Un- 
der that section the executor “shall 
be entitled to recover from such 
beneficiary such portion of the total 
tax paid as the proceeds .. . of 
such policies bear to the net estate.” 
It is clear that under this section a 
beneficiary of insurance proceeds is 
the only one upon whom liability is 
cast. 

Subdivision (b) of section 827 
imposes personal liability for the 
proportionate share of unpaid taxes 
attributable to property not coming 
into the hands of the executor but 
liability under this section is 
limited to a “transferee, trustee, or 
beneficiary.” An insurance com- 
pany is not a transferee or trustee 
and is, therefore, not covered by 
the statute. 

, While the Court fails to find any 
liability for the payment of the tax 
against the insurance company, 


nevertheless, it has the following 
to say in conclusion: 

“There may be good reasons for 
making the insurance company re- 
sponsible for the tax. There are 
equally good, if not more impelling, 
reasons why such a course would 
be undesirable. In view of the un- 
certainty of the amount of the tax 
until the entire gross estate is 
ascertained, a lapse of several years 
could ensue before payment might 


be made under a policy. The in- 
stant case furnishes a good ex- 
ample of the difficulties which 
might be encountered. Liability 


should be imposed, if at all, only 
upon clear and unmistakable statu- 
tory language to that effect.” 


Taxable Insurance Trust 


In 1935, Ruth B. Cutler created 
an irrevocable insurance trust, the 
corpus of which consisted of five 
policies issued on her life. The 
trust provided that upon her death, 
the trustee was to divide the pro- 
ceeds into as many parts as there 
were children of the decedent then 
living and deceased children repre- 
sented by then living issue. The 
decedent was a resident of Con- 
necticut and under the law of this 
State, there existed a possibility of 
reverter. Hence, the Court held 
the corpus of the trust should be 
included in the gross estate of the 
decedent as a transfer intended to 
take effect at or after death under 
the rule laid down by the United 
States Supreme Court in the Estate 
of Spiegel v. Commissioner. 


Taxability of Endowment Proceeds 


The Treasury Department has 
recently issued I.T. 3963 defining 
“constructive receipt” of endow- 
ment proceeds for Federal income 
tax purposes. 

Advice was requested whether 
any Federal income tax liability 
would result with respect to the 
proceeds of an endowment insur- 
ance policy where, on or after the 
maturity date, the policyholder 
elects to receive the proceeds in 
specified installments over a speci- 
fied period of time. 

The ruling holds: ‘a holder of 
an endowment policy who, prior to 
the maturity date, notifies the in- 
surer of his election to receive the 
proceeds under an option which 
provides for the payment of the 
proceeds in installments does not 
constructively receive the _ total 
amount of the proceeds on the date 
of maturity. If the policyholder 
does not, prior to the maturity date, 
notify the insurer of his election 
to receive the proceeds of the 
policy under such an option, the 
policy matures on a lump-sum basis, 
and the income therefrom is in- 
cludible in gross income as pro- 
vided in section 22(b) (2) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. . . . The 
fact that the policyholder may, on 
or after the maturity date of the 
policy, be permitted by the insurer 
to change the method of accepting 
payment of the proceeds does not 
result in the exercise of an optional 
election as a contractual right.” 
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HERE’S perv a bit of discus- 
sion in Canadian life insurance 

cireles at the present time as to 
what should be done about the 
advertising plugs that go into the 
agents whose 
abnormally 


newspapers for life 
production reaches 
high totals. 

Generally speaking, 
of opinion seems to be that this 
form of advertising is in bad 
Despite this, a lot of it is 
being placed by the companies. 

The companies, however, don’t 
want it. They don’t like They 
claim that they are being “ 
to run it by the agents themselves. 

The type of advertisement un- 
der fire is the old stereotyped bit 
of “bunko” that “So-and-so, 
a member of the sales staff of 
such-and-such a company, ac- 
counted for $250,000 in new busi- 
ness last year, which qualifies him 
for a tin medal with a 
string.” 

Apart from the bad taste 


consensus 


taste. 


forced” 


says 


wooden 


which 
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these ads engender, particularly 
in the minds of the not-so-success- 
ful agents, they are a waste of 
money. They bring no new busi- 
ness whatsoever. Good advertis- 
ing should. 


Paid Plugs 


Pressure against paid plugs for 
mounting. It is not 
likely that they will be eliminated 
with one blow of the ax, for there 
are a large number of agents who 
still insist that they be used at 
least once a year. What will play 
an important part in their death 
is the strong editorial angle which 
has been adopted by the Life Un- 
derwriters News, Canada’s well- 
known life insurance magazine. 
This publication reaches a health) 
percentage of the agents in Canada 
and it has taken the position that 
the plug should be pulled from 
under the plugs and it 
agents why. To put it bluntly 
they are meaningless; on the point 
of becoming ridiculous in this day 
of streamlined advertising. 

We learned something interest- 
ing about Canadian life insurance 
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in the l nited States: 39 branches .. 
In Latin America: Buenos 
In India and Ceylon: Bombay, Calcutta, 
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tells the 


companies the other day. Fort] 
per cent of the business handle; | 
by Canadian companies is trans. 
acted outside the country. 

Canadians are so accustomed { 
companies entering th 
Dominion and virtually cornerin, 
the markets here, that when oy 
own firms can migrate and pile y 
a Whale of a business in foreigy 
lands it makes news. Some of th 
more interesting highlights of the 
Canadian invasions are as fol. 
lows: 

One company writes more life 
insurance in the United State; 
than it does at home. 

The largest agency of one is ij 
South Africa and of another j 
Cuba. 

Canadian companies have more 
than a million policyholders living 
outside of Canada. 

More than _ $2,800,000,000 of 
their business in force is in the 
United States. There is nearly 3 
billion of it in the United King- 
dom: almost half a billion in Asi: 
and Africa; and nearly half a bil- 
lion in the Caribbean area em- 
bracing the West Indies, Central 


outside 


America and South America. 
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Abbot of Religious Order as Beneficiary 


The Reverend Eugene Polhumus was a Chaplain in 
the Army and a member of the Order of St. Benedict. 
He received a National Service Life Insurance policy 
in which he designated as beneficiary the “Abbot of 


St. Mary’s Abbey (Major Superior).” Under Federal 
law only certain classes of persons may be designated 
as beneficiaries, including parents and those “in loco 
parentis,” i.e., standing in the place of parents. 

After the insured’s death, claim for the proceeds was 
filed by the Abbot of St. Mary’s Abbey, but it was de- 
nied by the Veterans’ Administration. Suit was then 
hrought by the Abbot and the question was whether 
the Abbot stood in the relationship of parent, “in 
loco parentis” to the insured thus coming within 
the class of beneficiaries allowed by the Federal statute. 

The evidence on the question of relationship showed 
that at the age of 18 the insured registered as a student 
in St. Benedict’s Preparatory School in Newark, N. J. 
He intended to become a member of St. Mary’s Abbey. 
His parents were dead. He was accepted into the Abbey 
as a student in 1932 and from that time received his 
education and maintenance at the expense of the Order 
and by direction of the Abbot. In 1935, he was accepted 
as a member of the Order of St. Benedict. From 1938, 
by his vows of stability and obedience, he was bound 
permanently to remain under the supervision and con- 
trol of the Abbot of St. Mary’s Abbey. There was no 
dispute in the case that he was a member of the com- 
munity of Benedictine Monks at St. Mary’s and that 
he looked upon the Abbot as the authoritative head of 
the monks. Under the constitution of the Order of 
Benedictines, the Abbot is under an obligation to pro- 
vide for the maintenance and support of the monks, 
the monks themselves not owning or possessing in their 
own right any money or property of any value what- 
soever. The question was thus squarely presented to 
the Court to decide whether the Abbot stood “in loco 
parentis” to the insured. 

The case was extremely novel and the Court had to 
look to committee reports to determine the intent of 
Congress. In deciding that the Abbot was not entitled 
to the proceeds of the policy, the Court outlined this 
reasoning: 

“The question is novel, no reported decisions having 
been found involving the specific issue. The authorities 
construing the phrase “in loco parentis” seem to be at 
Variance as to whether a common law meaning was 
intended by Congress or a somewhat more inclusive 
meaning. It will not be necessary nor will it be the 
purpose of this opinion to examine the conflict between 


those cases. However, an inquiry into the legislative 
history of the Act may be helpful in determining 
whether plaintiff is within the class of permitted bene- 
ficiaries. 

“The Senate Committee Report on the amendatory 
Act of 1942 contains the following: 

“Sections 7 to 9 are for the purpose of clarifying 
the existing legislation pertaining to the permitted 
class of beneficiaries, with particular reference to the 
terms ‘parent,’ ‘father’ and ‘mother.’ 

“These terms as used in the original act and the 
amendment of December 20, 1941, are not defined. As 
a result it could be held that only natural parents are 
included notwithstanding that in a given case the sol- 
dier may have been deserted by the natural parents 
and have been raised and supported wholly by an adop- 
tive parent or parents. It is intended that they may 
be designated by the insured and that in case of auto- 
matic benefits, failure of designation or death of bene- 
ficiary, a person within the class as defined who last 
bore and exercised the parental relationship may be 
paid as beneficiary. Sections 8 and 9 are merely per- 
fecting changes in existing law to conform to such 
intent.’ 

“The House Committee Report is to the same effect. 
From analysis of these reports, and from consideration 
of the generally accepted idea of parenthood, it would 
seem that Congress intended the benefits of the Act 
to apply to beneficiaries who occupied a relationship to 
the insured similar to that of natural parents, rather 
than one who exercised dominant authority by virtue 
of his position as head of an institution or religious 
order. Nothing in the statute or its legislative history 
indicates that a broader group was intended. The cases 
allowing recovery to one standing in loco parentis are 
cases where the beneficiary was in a position very much 
similar to that of a natural parent. The impelling rea- 
son for the association in those cases apparently was 
the desire to create a parent-child connection for its 
own sake. In the instant case it seems the association 
was for the purpose of achieving religious objectives, 
the Abbot being the head of the order for purposes of 
administration and spiritual leadership. The relation- 
ship established between the decedent and the Abbot of 
the Abbey in which he lived was predicated on the 
acceptance of a spiritual bond, which had its reflection 
in the material dependency voluntarily assumed by the 
decedent. That spiritual bond, in conscience and by 
express pronouncement, controlling the decedent’s 
physical state, while it may possess attributes for the 
persons involved, far more affecting than those -at- 
tached to the natural and material order, was not, as we 
conceive it, within the contemplation of the framers of 
the act, the basis for constituting the creation of a re- 
lationship equivalent to that of parent and child. The 
recognitions and states created by the religious appre- 
ciations of the individuals involved are not within the 
purview of the instant legislation. Thus although the 
relationship had some of the attributes of a natural 
parent-child relationship it was not sufficiently similar 
to be regarded as one contemplated in the phrase “in 
loco parentis.”. The Court concludes, therefore, that 
plaintiff did not stand in loco parentis to the insured 
within the meaning of the National Service Life In- 
surance Act as amended. 

“The designation of beneficiary by the insured hav- 
ing been ineffective, the third party defendants, sisters 
of the insured are entitled to the benefits of the in- 
surance.”’ 
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(O’Brien v. United States of America, U. S. District 
Court, District of New Jersey, June 14, 1949) 

Another aspect of the question of “in loco parentis” 
is found in the recent case of Lorden v. United States 
of America (U. S. District Court, District of Massa- 
chusetts, April 22, 1949. The insured, Francis Lorden, 
had designated Agnes McGettrick as the beneficiary 
on his policy and stated that she stood “in loco paren- 
tis.” His mother survived him and made claim for the 
proceeds of the policy. The claim being rejected, she 
started suit against the Government, and the Govern- 
ment impleaded the beneficiary, Mrs. McGettrick, so 
that all parties were before the Court. 

The evidence disclosed that the insured and his 
brother lived with their mother until he was 14 years 
of age. Some trouble developed among them and the 
two boys then went to live with Mrs. McGettrick. Mrs. 
McGettrick had a boy of approximately the same age, 
and she took the Lorden boys into her home and con- 
tinuously, up to the time they went into the service, 
accorded them the same treatment that she gave her 
own child. The boys responded to this treatment and 
became attached to Mrs. McGettrick and her husband. 
Later they gave her many gifts, including a diamond 
ring and various electrical household appliances. The 
deceased exhibited no affection towards his mother and 
deeply resented the episode which had caused the boys 
to leave home. 

The Court, in reaching its decision, distinguished 
this case from a former case and we cite a small part 
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of the opinion to show the basic requirements for 
establishing this “in loco parentis” relationship. 

“The evidence is overwhelming, and I find as a fact, 
that at all times, from his fourteenth birthday on to 
the day of his death, the defendant, Mrs. McGettrick, 
stood in loco parentis to the insured and is thus entitled 
to the benefits of his insurance policy. 

“This case is clearly distinguishable on the facts 
from Strauss v. United States, 160 F. 2d 1017. In that 
case the minor had been placed with the defendant, 
Sadie Goldbaum, by a Jewish Welfare Society under 
an arrangement whereby the Society paid Mrs. Gold- 
baum $6.00 per week. Later, on her demand, this 
amount was increased, and at the time of the increase 
she stated that unless it was granted she could keep 
the boy no longer. Clearly this is just a question of 
boarding out and there never was any assumption by | 
Mrs. Goldbaum of parental responsibilities, and the | 
Court found that she never intended to assume such | 
obligations. In the case before us there has been some | 
assistance received from the Welfare Board of the 
Town of North Attleboro, Massachusetts. The plaintiff 
argues that the Strauss case establishes a doctrine that 
in loco parentis cannot be established where the adult } 
is receiving aid from another source. I do not agree | 
with this. In the Strauss case, nothing was furnished 
to the young boy but board; in the present case, the 
boy was educated, housed, given parental guidance, | 
and treated exactly as Mrs. McGettrick’s own son was 
treated. 
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